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Ordeal by Waiting 


ane so-called lulls in the western war are perilous 
traps. They are regarded as respites. In fact, they 
are marks of Hitler’s success in striking down his foes one 
by one at his own time. There is a striking story told 
by a fighter pilot who flew home from broken France in 
June last year. Across the Channel, he saw battered, smok- 
ing ruins and helpless lines of refugees. A few minutes 
later, he looked down on peaceful cricket matches and 
summer motorists ; and he was sad and angry. A Polish 
woman who broadcast in London the other day spoke 
strongly of the same contrast ; her people knew what 
victory for Hitler means, and the English did not. It is 
a contrast that must be heavy in the hearts of Europe’s 
refugees in England ; it was the burden of Mr Frank 
Owen’s Sunday postscript on the ordeal of Leningrad ; 
and it is the source of a rising call for daring and adven- 
ae British arms. ; 

‘s country may be still too weak to take up the 
attack by sea and land that, in the air, the RAF have 
made their daily round. There is no sense in self-flagel- 
lation for a helplessness which is, fortunately, accom- 
panied by immunity from war’s chief savageries. Night 
raids, it is true, have laid a host of buildings in ruins ; the 
total of civilians slain is rising towards half a hundred 
thousand ; many more have been heroes or sufferers ; 
and the Luftwaffe will come back. But, on the nation 
as a whole, the scars are superficial ; and life has gone 
on for most of Britain’s millions without the heavier 
tests of privation or sacrifice. There is little to compare 
with the sorrows—or the inspiration—that came in 
1914-18 from the lists of casualties that, happily, this 
time have so far been spared. It is the pride of the Min- 
— of Food that the British are the best-fed people in 

urope ; and it is possible, as an article on page 375 


points out, for the question of pecuniary ways of rousing 
the people to greater effort to be solemnly discussed. 

Yet it is only the sense of urgency, and not the urgency 
itself, that is lacking. More people than not now realise 
that the war in Russia is not a diversion but the core of 
the conflict itself. But a “V-style” attitude is still 
widespread. The astrologers still bandy tales of the 
enemy’s hopeless plight for the delight of millions ; and 
sober City men, as well as old women, fix dates before 
next Christmas or Easter for the end of the war. 

After the fall of France, the Prime Minister promised 
the nation “ blood, toil, tears and sweat.” The need for 
desperate efforts to replace lost supplies and speed-up 
new output was clear. It is no less now, with the fate of 
Russia still in the balance; and Mr Churchill might 
well renew the vow. Not until 1943, on present pro- 
grammes, will the Anglo-American output of war supplies 
equal the enemy’s. Mr Mackenzie King has said, quite 
plainly, that neither the British Commonwealth nor the 
United States, acting alone, can destroy Germany’s mili- 
tary effort. Nor can Russia—even with the utmost but 
still slender aid that can yet be given by the democracies. 

It is not a choice between stupid complacency and 
unfounded pessimism. It is a question of bringing the 
surest and quickest end to the misery and the evil that 
darken Europe, cloud Russia and menace Britain and 
the world outside. It is a question for Americans and 
Britons alike. In it there is all the incentive that every 
free man can ask for his effort and every leader for his 
authority. This is not clap-trap or sentiment. Patriotism, 
duty and the call to service are, admittedly, not enough. 
But they must come before, and lie behind, the needed 
adjustments in material rewards and the conditions of 
service. The citizen’s will, as well as his reward, must 
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match the need. At the least, the war effort must have gusto 
and, at the most, a soul and a spirit. 

There are no lulls in total war. No man can do more, 
it is true, than he is required to do. But at least it can be 
remembered by every man and every woman that the 


Turkey in 


HE strategic situation in the Black Sea area has been 
radically modified in Germany’s favour in the course 
of the last nine months. In the autumn of 1940 and the 
winter of 1940-41, the western Black Sea ports—Con- 
stanza, Varna and Burgas—came under German control. 
In the following spring, the whole of the Aegean Sea and 
the Greek islands, including—in the final phase—the 
island of Crete, passed to the Nazis. To-day, Nazi 
control is reaching out along the northern shores of the 
Black Sea. Odessa is encircled, the Crimea has been 
cut off, and the German advance guard is pressing on to 
Rostov. 

If the immediate objective of the Nazi armies is the 
oil of the Caucasus, Von Runstedt’s armies must swing to 
the south, parallel with the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, once the barrier of the Don has been overshot. Such 
an advance would open the German forces to the hazards 
of a relatively unprotected flank and, while lengthening 
their lines of communications, it would bring them face 
to face with a singularly obstinate military obstacle in the 
shape of the Caucasus. If the organisation of the Iranian 
supply route can be achieved by the Allies, as ruthlessly 
and efficiently as if it had been under German direction, 
then the chances of obstruction open to a Russian army 
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operating in the Caucasian passes, and fed from the rear 
by British and American supplies and British reinforce- 
ments, would be sufficient to make the hardiest strategist 
pause. 

_ The German plan, if it is really directed towards an 
immediate frontal attack upon the Caucasus, must take 
into account both the vulnerability of the German 
western flank and the desirability of cutting the Russian 
defenders of the Caucasus off from any source of out- 
side supply. Both these considerations involve the status 
and future of the only remaining shore of the Black Sea, 
the southern Anatolian shore. The fate of Turkey is 
vitally bound up with the problem of securing undisputed 
German mastery on the sea flank of the Caucasus and 
cutting off Iran from the Russian front. It is unlikely that 
Germany can muster, by the Danube route and by the 
control of Balkan shipping, a force strong enough to 
annihilate the Russian Black Sea fleet, especially as 
Sevastopol, Novorossisk, Tuapse and Batum, not to 

of beleaguered Odessa, are still under the control of the 
Russians. 

It would be a different story if the Straits could be 
opened to heavy units of the Italian Navy. Here the 
Turks, according to the Montreux Convention, have com- 
plete discretionary powers. Belligerent warships—and 
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state of emergency and of siege remains; that there is no 
short cut or easy way out—for any people—from the 
ordeal; and that there is no future for freedom anywhere 
without the defeat of Hitler. They do not serve who 
only stand and wait, in any country or continent. 


the Balance 


only a mere fictitious legalism can pretend that Bulgaria, 
the aggressor against Jugoslavia and Greece, is not at 
war—have no right to use the Straits, unless they are 
fulfilling obligations under the League Covenant or under 
treaties of mutual assistance registered at Geneva. Not 
even Goebbels has suggested that Hitler’s spawn of Italian 
henchmen and Balkan quislings are fulfilling any obliga- 
tions to anybody. Moreover, if at war or “in danger of 
war ”—a status which every nation of the world is 
entitled to claim since the advent of Hitler—Turkey 
enjoys complete discretion in the matter of opening or 
closing the Straits. 

Again, Turkey is now the only route to the Caucasus 
which is not under direct Allied control. Iraq, Syria and 
Iran, all prepared through years of careful penetration 
and propaganda to be outposts of German control below 
the Caucasian rampart, have been taken over by the 
Allies. The Turkish route, with its through—though 
faulty—railway communications, its common land 
frontier, its Black Sea ports and its motor road from 
Trabzon into Iran, is the last possibility open to the Ger- 
man General Staff. 

It is thus hardly surprising that the pressure on Turkey, 
both diplomatic and military, has been steadily increas- 
ing in the last months. The German Ambassador, Von 
Papen, has shuttled to and fro between Ankara and 
Hitler’s headquarters ; the counsellors and the military 
attaché have been called and recalled for consultations ; 
a “cordial and fraternal” message has reached President 
Inénii from the Fuehrer every other month; and two 
trade delegations, the second headed by the redoubtable 
Clodius, have visited Turkey since June. 

On the military front, there has been the unobtrusive 
mobilisation of Bulgaria, Turkey’s traditional enemy ; 
the gathering of a number of mechanised German 
divisions on the Turco-Bulgarian frontier ; the arrival of 
E-boats at the German controlled Danube and Black Sea 
ports; and the steady reinforcement of the Aegean 
garrisons in both the German and Italian controlled 
islands. These moves, coupled with the extraordinarily 
favourable strategic situation the Germans achieved as a 
result of their Balkan campaigns, have placed Turkey 
in a military predicament which the Germans are doing 
everything—by threat and hint and rumour and propa- 
ganda—to exploit. 

In face of this concentration of military and diplomatic 
pressure, the Turks have undoubtedly given ground. 
Their position to-day is one of strict neutrality, which the 
Nazis are trying to whittle away still further into a lenient 
neutrality on Swedish lines—a “ neutrality” which, for 
example, would not boggle at the transit of German 
troops or warships. That the Turks’ present attitude 1s 
a modification of their full and courageous alliance with 
Britain they themselves would not deny. But they are 
entitled to point out—and do point out—that their 
alliance was based upon a dual understanding with 
Britain and France, and that their guarantee of assistance 
presupposed the supplies and equipment which the 
Allies undertook to send. In the event, France collapsed 
and the equipment did not arrive. This caused the initial 
hesitation. It was reinforced by the uncertainty of Jugoslav 
policy under Tsvetkovitch and by the inadequacy of 
British aid to Greece. It was strengthened still further by 
the entry of Russia into the war on Britain’s side 
and the fears—totally unfounded but skilfully fostered 
by Germany—lest Britain and Russia should come t 
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angement over the Straits at Turkey’s expense. 
a hesitations have reduced Turkey to = last 
choice of all, to fight or to submit, if and when she is 
invaded. Her safeguards against the necessity of maki 
the choice are poor indeed—a treaty of friendship signed 
in June with Germany, in itself almost a guarantee of 
aggression ; a unilateral offer of assistance by Russia and 
Britain made in August ; and, last of all, the possibility 
chat Von Papen is opposed to the policy of direct assault 
and may, on the visit he has just concluded to Hitler’s 
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headquarters, have secured the acceptance of his point 
of view over against the out-and-out militarists. Certain 
strategic considerations bear out Von Papen’s policy of 

Swedenisation ”—the difficulty of the Anatolian terrain, 
the unspeakable Turkish roads, the faulty railway com- 
munications, the advent of winter, and the determination 
of Turkey to fight. In the last analysis, it is this more 
than all the rest that gives a fair chance of continued 
neutrality to the Turks. They can escape war best if 
they are willing to wage it. 


For Services Rendered 


CAMPAIGN is in progress to loosen the financial 

controls On wartime industry. Discussions have 
failed to pin down precisely the causes of insufficiencies 
in production. It is voiced by business men who wish 
to lend more weight to the war effort, by earnest civil 
servants who have wrestled with the problem of pro- 
duction at close quarters, and by economists who have 
studied it apart. It has now taken a positive shape in 
proposals to put the profit back into war. There was 
obviously room for consideration whether some revision 
of technical, as distinct from financial, controls and some 
modification of the technical autarky of separate firms 
might not make possible the rationalisation that is still 
needed for more output. But applied psychology has re- 
placed planning as a nostrum ; and the demand of the 
Financial News, in its special feature programme this 
week, that the incentives of profits and earnings should 
be restored to industry, sums up the conclusions that 
ee and experience have apparently together 
reached. 

This is both a volte face and a confession of failure. 
The determination to restrain the rewards of war work 
is rooted deeply in the public conscience. _ Profiteering 
and inflation have been treated as the allies of the enemy. 
The contrast between those who are conscripted, or 
volunteer, to risk their lives and those who stay behind 
with high profits, high salaries or high wages has been 
regarded as painful and to be minimised. The belief that 
duty and danger should themselves be spurs dies hard. 
Now, the call of the higher criticism is for “ realism.” 
It is pretended that the fighting forces are well off, 
because they are fed, clothed and housed, and do not 
have to fend for themselves. It is emphasised that the 
whole aim is to win the war and the only immediate 
object in industry to step up output. It is argued, after 
twenty-five months of trial, that output cannot be stepped 
up sufficiently without increasing the material induce- 
ments offered to producers. There has been no major 
block or breakdown in production, which is in fact reach- 
ing new record levels. But the extra that is needed of 
speed, efficiency and toil is lacking ; and the argument 
of the realists, in their plea for the largest possible output 
in the shortest possible time, is that the inequity of 
profiteering or the danger of inflation is preferable to the 
tisk of defeat, 


Boosting the War Effort 


The case is, then, that industry will not deliver the 
ade at the present price. Business men, it is contended, 
lee that they and their shareholders are offered no extra 
reward for extra output; they can earn the profits allowed 
ws easily. Faced wigh calls for more effort, trouble and 
‘nconvenience, they tend to say that it cannot be done ; 
~ the civil servant who makes the calls has neither 
.© Ume nor the knowledge to do it himself. Similarly, 
Cm is declared, workpeople know that many of the 
on war jobs, and all wartime technical training, 
re Worse paid than the jobs they are doing. Before 
= iron and steel, engineering, coal mining, agricul- 
d and ship-building, the vital war trades, were 

sPtessed and badly paid. They remain unattractive. 

© Suggestion is that business men could be stimulated 


into greater activity by a reduction in the Excess Profits 
Tax (which makes them disinclined to risk more for no 
more profit), and workmen into more rapid movement 
by the establishment of higher wage levels in the war 
industries. 

The fact that this scheme, which in one form or 
another has been making frequent appearances in the 
last few weeks, seems at first glance to run counter to 
the moral and economic tenets by which it has been 
attempted to devise the war economy so far is not suffi- 
cient reason for its rejection. Morals and economics 
must, if necessary, give way to victory. Profiteering, 
moreover, is too frequently a catchphrase which over- 
looks the fact that it is profitability that maintains private 
production in being, even in wartime. It is only “ un- 
reasonable” or monopoly profits that are an evil to be 
rooted out. But the case against higher incomes in war- 
time itself rests upon expediency as well as equity. The 
spending of extra incomes upon a dwindling stock of 
goods and services must mean rising prices and rising 
costs in an ascending spiral. The de-controllers admit 
this. They point out that it is the spending, and not the 
receipt, of higher incomes that brings about inflation ; 
and they advocate that the relaxation of financial controls 
should be accompanied by a tightening up of the physical 
control of consumption. The proposals of the Financial 
News—that EPT should be lowered to 60 or 70 per 
cent (with the payment of dividends restricted again), 
that depreciation allowances should be increased and that 
contracts should be given out at fixed prices, without 
post-costing—are attached to a plan for the compre- 
hensive rationing of consumers’ goods and the rationali- 
sation of their manufacture and distribution. The critics 
admit that workers with higher wages can only be better 
off, in conditions of wartime scarcity, if other people are 
correspondingly worse off ; and they propose that the 
rationing of consumption should be designed deliberately 
to give more to active war workers and less to the rest 
of the community. The drift of the proposals is that, 
while the scramble for goods must still be prevented, 
a scramble for money should be fostered in order to 
stimulate the war effort. 

The contention that some adjustment of rewards is 
necessary to fit peacetime ways into a war economy must 
obviously be accepted. But these arguments do not 
really herald any new discoveries in the technique of 
wartime organisation. They rather register the fact that 
the competing interests concerned in the working of the 
war economy have been unable to agree upon a way of 
co-operating fully in raising output to a maximum. The 
situation with regard to wages, for instance, is that after 
two years of negotiation, the Government, the Trades 
Union Congress and the employers have failed to reach 
agreement. Even now, the TUC is not prepared to accept 
any central planning of wages policy ; and the need for 
an adjustment in rewards between essential and less vital 
industries has no place in their contention that collec- 
tive bargaining by individual unions should be left free 
to operate as in more normal times. The real need is to 
increase the pay of the lower grades of men and women 
war workers, for it is into these grades that recruits 
from other work are required to pass, But the unions 
stand for all-round increases without distinction—most 
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i ’ side 

the most powerful unions. On the employers’ side, 
EPT has bone, eiiectively applied ; and the necessity z 
proving to the workers that they are being asked to tol 
for the nation and not for private profit remains un- 
altered. But the undercurrent of opinion among business 
men has consistently been of opposition to EPT at a 


high rate. 


False Pretences ? 


The fact is, then, that a Daniel has come to judgment, 
not with any new invention, but simply with ways and 
means of arbitrating between parties in the state who 
have not been able to arrive at a formula among them- 
selves. And the “damages” which it is proposed to 
offer to resolve the dispute are themselves not a little 
illusory. it is proposed to give to firms some 30 or 40 
per cent of the profits they earn above their standard 
for tax. But it is not proposed—cannot be proposed—to 
permit them to spend this money, except on purposes 
approved for the war effort by the Government. Simi- 
larly, it is proposed to pay workers higher wages. But it 
is not proposed to allow them to spend these, except 
where it is possible, by means of differential rationing, 
to give them a little more cheese or an extra cut off the 
joint ; and the room for differential rationing in wartime, 
when there is barely enough to go round in any case, is 
certainly not wide enough to permit any appreciable part 
of increased wages to be converted into goods. 

In other words, the proposal is to pay for an increased 
war effort by the distribution of IOUs. To the cynically 
minded, it may seem a strange realism which offers baits 
that will be undesirable and dangerous if they are trans- 
lated into real terms—whether it is now, during the war, 
or after—and meaningless if they are not. It is the desire 
to preserve and increase the relative share of the workers 
in the national pool of wealth that dictates the attitude 
of the Trade Unions ; and it is the same incentive of self- 
preservation that is at work in the board-rooms. It is 
the post-war future they have in mind. The trouble is 
that a pledge markedly to increase everybody’s intake from 
the national pool, however attractive it may be politi- 
cally, cannot possibly be redeemed until peacetime in- 
dustry has been remobilised and in full blast for a con- 
siderable period. It can only be the cause, meanwhile, 
of potential inflation. The multiplication of incomes does 
not lead to the multiplication of goods; and to say 
“yes” to all the claims for a bigger stake is not really a 
solution of the problem of distributing limited supplies. 

On the other hand, it should not be ignored that the 
inflationists have a very great deal of sound common- 
sense on their side. Too often, during the war and before, 
finance has been allowed to impede economic progress. 
It is unquestionable that no means should be ruled out 
which might increase the energy and efficiency of war 
production and raise the output of tanks, aeroplanes, muni- 
tions, food and ships; and it is natural that, even in 
wartime, private industry should be concerned with its 
self-protection and the contingencies of the future. It is 
the fact of this inevitable concern for sectional safety that 
has inspired suggestions for the pooling of entire indus- 
tries, with holding companies to preserve the suspended 
rights of ownership and control, so that technique could 
go forward to the fullest utilisation of resources without 
reference to the sovereignty of separate firms. In general, 
the pity is that the urgency of war has not in itself been 
a greater spur to many of the men and women who are 
now waiting to work, or to work harder, for a considera- 
tion. It is certain that, if the will to win does not exist, 
the war will not be won. But any general indictment 
would be unfair. It is the duty of a war government to 
provide against the avoidable hardships which come 
from the exigencies or the hazards of war; to compen- 
sate the unfortunate entrepreneurs, traders, business 
men and work people for the losses which are not of 
their own, but the war’s, making ; and to bear the risks 
which in peacetime are borne by those who stand or fall 
by their balance sheets, but in wartime are incurred on 
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account of the war or of the Government’s war policy 
Where it is a well-founded fear for a man’s livelihoog 9, 
his firm’s that causes him to hold back from war wo;; 
or to obstruct war policies, it is the plainest wisdom . 
remove the occasion or the cause of that fear. It is much 
more logical to say that only war industries shall mak. 
a profit out of the war than it was to argue, earlier, thy, 
war industries, above all, must not make a war profit sand 
it is much more reasonable, and expedient, to say thy 
essential workers shall have extra pay than to se , 
ceiling to their wages by Order and allow non-essentiy 
workers to charge what the traffic will bear. The prin. 
ciple that no man should lose by aiding the war efor 
or gain by declining to do so is unassailable. While 
there is a free market for service, its prices 9; 
rewards must be rigged to leave, in fact, no choice by; 
to elect war work ; and all expenditure which results jp 
increased war output is money well spent—whatever ;:; 
secondary effects. 


The End and the Means 


But what is wanted is shrewd reform, not revolutio: 
or counter-revolution. To unbridle either profits or wages, 
at this stage, might release a rush of sectional recrimin:- 
tion that would wreck the war effort—and to no purpose 
If rewards and prizes are to be handed out, they mus: 
be given for services rendered, not to win a goodwil! 
which, if it is not there already, cannot be bought by 
bribes. Greater efficiency in management cannot be 
achieved simply by the disbursement at large of profits 
which cannot, or ought not to, be spent to people who 
have little or nothing to do with management. It can only 
be secured by giving rewards to efficient managers ; ani 
the last chapter in efficient wartime production can 
probably not be written without a measure of further 
rationalisation which the present independence of separat: 
firms makes impracticable. If it is funds for experiment: 
initiative or extensions of plant that are wanted, there 
is no guarantee that a firm with its profits doubled will 
have any more incentive to experiment or extend, with 
its own future chiefly in mind, than it had before. At 
any rate, it would seem wise, not only to continue 10 
rely on the existing controls over materials to prevent 
profits from being used in irrelevant or dangerous ways. 
but also to release extra profits only for specific and 
obviously useful expenditures. Nor is it in any way 
evident that a general levelling-up of wages would 
establish stimuli where they are most wanted. These 
arguments too often ignore that there has been no stop 
on wages hitherto. There has been a continuous rise. 
The real requirement, for the sake of incentives, is per- 
haps the introduction of special prizes for high output 
and, as the Financial News recognises, an increase 10 
the wage rates offered by certain forms of desirable 
activity, such as training, women’s war work and some 
grades of heavy labour—with, correspondingly, a check 
to pay increases in every kind of non-essential work, 
from clerking and distribution to professional employ- 
ment and the holding of directorships. 

More output is the aim. If the lowering of EPT in 
particular cases, when production targets have been 
reached or passed, can directly achieve this, by nourish- 
ing experiment, expansion and initiative, it might b: 
admitted as legitimate and even necessary—just as it } 
obviously desirable to increase the practical inducements 
for managers in key work to give the greatest efficien‘y 
and for workpeople to enter war employment. But the 
unshakable fact remains—and the practical psychologist 
surely cannot deny this—that deliberately to increas: 
profits, simply because standard profits can at present be 
earned easily and without the extra effort that war needs 
require, would be to risk a storm of recrimination, whic) 
honest men could hardly repudiate. The pressig 
need for adjustments in wage discrepancies has been 
repeated in The Economist during many months ; an 
the need to raise the working and living conditions of 
war workers, by the closest, speediest and most comprt 
hensive attention to welfare, canteens, travelling facilites 
and accommodation, is no less great. It is both expedient" 
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and just, first, that every member of a nation in arms 
“hould be brought, by all-in stops on spending and all- 
round rationing, to a common level of siege consumption ; 
and secondly, that what differences can be permitted 
in the use of goods and services should be determined 
py services rendered to the war effort, and not by income 
srades or social status. 


The Role of Finance 


These points, which all bear upon the real as distinct 
‘rom the monetary rewards of effort, are unassailable 
virtues in the new campaign. Its plain shortcoming, 
despite the claim to remove financial considerations from 
the equation, is that the box-office lure of the programme 
is precisely the magic of finance—the meretricious 
attraction of swollen pay packets and inflated profit 
accounts. It is suggested that, for the duration of a war 
which is more likely to last for years than months, the 
seeds of a vast and unbridled inflation should be 
methodically sown, that the costs of both war and post- 
war industry should be deliberately blown out and that, 
at the same time and with equal tirelessness, anti-infla- 
tion controls should be multiplied apace to neutralise 
the dangers thus created. It is a weird exercise in well- 
intentioned ingenuity that would simultaneously pump 
in social poisons and their antidotes at an ever-increas- 
ing rate; and it is perhaps an odd chapter in English 
history that reveals the pundits, with the enemy at the 
gates of Leningrad, if not of London, finding this essen- 
ually “ plutocratic” way to victory, whereby the nation 
will hold itself to ransom to save itself. 

It is true that inflation helped to win the last war. 
It is true that it probably cannot be avoided during or 
after this war. And it is true that inflation is far pre- 
ferable to frustration of the war effort. Finance is a 
servant and not a master. The point is whether this 
open-handed courting of grave inflationary dangers, by 
the broadcast distribution of favours to spur on lag- 
gards, will in fact deliver the goods. It is argued that 
employers and workers are withholding their best be- 
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cause they are not being paid enough. But this is only 
a half-truth. The reason why they want more money is 
not because of the original sin of “economic man.” 1i 
they are employers or managers, it is because they have, 
by the nature of their livelihood, to put the present or 
the future interests of their own firm first ; and, if they 
are workers, it is equally the present and the future of 
their livelihoods that guide their decisions. 

The first step toward implanting an unreserved in- 
centive in managers and workers in their work for the 
war effort is to make them, in effect, the agents of the 
community at war, and to remove the peacetime influ- 
ences which—in the shape of financial autarky and the 
fear of over-expansion or loss of goodwill—must impede 
their war work. It is more state control, not less, that 
is probably wanted, if the war effort is not to be re- 
solved into a confusion of competing claims ; effective 
central planning and allocation in the technical field, if 
the regional decentralisation, which the Financial News 
rightly says is necessary, is to work; and a single 
centralised wages policy, if the programme of wage adjust- 
ment is to mean anything. 

The proper use of finance is to secure by compensa- 
tion the irrelevant peacetime interests of separate firms, 
which cannot be recognised in the day-to-day decisions 
on war production and should be frozen for the dura- 
tion ; and to guarantee the welfare and the well-being, 
now and after the war, of the workers who have been 
wrested from their normal livelihood. It is not to ttil- 
late peacetime incentives, which cannot solve and con- 
siderably complicate wartime problems, but to. remove 
them from the path, that should be the aim. Then the 
straightforward task of giving managers and workers 
the incentive, not of higher average pay, but of effi- 
ciency premia for higher output, could be put in hand. 
No personal or technical means need then be lacking for 
the full organisation of war production ; and the rewards 
that are due for services rendered could go to citizens 
serving their country—and not to men and women be- 
wildered by a conflict of public, private and personal 
loyalties. 


Far Eastern Ally 


= is news of fresh fighting in China. After a 
4 lull of many months, the Japanese are attacking in 
Hunan and their objective appears to be the town of 
Changsha. Nevertheless, the scale of the new campaign, 
‘1 which some five or six Japanese divisions are engaged, 
should not mask the fact that the “China incident” 
‘rom the Japanese point of view is tending towards a 
stalemate. The Japanese are in control of the 
principal towns and main lines of communication in the 
“ve northern provinces and in the coastal regions as 
‘ar south as the Yangtse river. Inland, their control reaches 
up the Yangtse as far as Ichang, and they command 
ng right bank of the Yellow River as far as Kiangchow. 
‘n the south, they have a firm hold on Canton and 
Amoy, but they have recently abandoned Swatow, while 
‘heir irruption into Kwangsi, where Nanning was for 
a short space occupied, came to an end late last year. 
For the rest—some fourteen provinces—China is solidly 
controlled by the National Government of General 
Chiang Kai-shek. It seems as though the Japanese have 
ow occupied as much of China as their resources permit. 

Their inability to advance further into south and west 

na springs from the tough resistance of the Chinese 
on the marches; from the activities of the guerillas, 
who operate almost unchecked in the hinterland of 
/apanese occupied territory, with the result that only the 
‘Inés of communication and the cities are securely held ; 
and from the diversion of resources for which Japan’s 
ambitions in the South Seas are largely responsible. The 
million men in China do not exhaust Japan’s military 
material ; but the evacuation of Nanning in December 


1940, and the transference of the troops to Hainan and 
Indo-China, illustrated the extent to which the extension 
of Japanese control southwards was tapping Japan . 
reserves of man-power. In the brief months between the 
Russo-Japanese Non-Aggression Pact and the German 
invasion of Russia, the Chinese feared a reduction of the 
garrisons in Manchukuo and the despatch of these 
seasoned fighters to the Ichang front for a drive on 
Chungking. These anxieties were allayed by the German 
attack. Since June, the Japanese have been, if anything, 
transferring more troops to the Manchurian frontier. 
Japan’s action in China, with this military stalemate, 
is concentrated on wearing down the resistance ot 
Chungking by economic and political attrition. The 
closing of the Burma road by Britain in the summer oi 
1940 raised high hopes at Tokyo, and Free China passed 
through the most critical months of its resistance. Since 
the reopening of the road, it has been under heavy fire 
from Japanese bombers, now stationed in Indo-China. 
Another Japanese expedient is to intensify the blockade 
of the Chinese coast by constant raiding, although to 
close the whole coast from Haiphong to Shanghai would 
be like stopping every hole in a hosepipe whose rubber 
has rotted. Goods slip in to every creek and inlet, and 
move by circuitous routes, often through nominally 
occupied territory, to the west. To counteract this, the 
Japanese made a number of sudden descents on the 
coast during the spring of this year, at Mirs and Bias 
Bay above Hongkong—to close the route through 
Shinchow and Waichow—and, a month later, the coast 
of Kwangtung from Pakhoi to Towshan was occupied. 
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The Japanese were able to seize thousands of dollars’ 
waa geet destined for Chungking—Pakhoi proved 
a particularly costly loss. Once again, however, the 
Japanese have apparently insufficient resources to maintain 
a total blockade, and Kwangtung has been virtually 
re-evacuated. td magne af using: polisical 

The Japanese have some 
ane oe break the resistance of Chungking. The 
Nanking Government of Wang Ching-wei was formally 
recognised in November last. Axis recognition followed 
some six months later. The Japanese still feel that 
if some kind of -order can be established in Central 
China, and some degree of respectability conferred 
upon Wang, then Chungking’s resistance will peter out. 
There is no peace party proper at Chungking; but there 
are a certain number of men who are in exile from their 
homes on the coast, and whose reactions tend to fluctuate 
with the fluctuations of Free China’s fortunes. But Wang 
remains as isolated as ever. 

Chungking has rejected all peace feelers with contempt, 
in the knowledge that the position is more favourable 





to-day than it has been at any time since the war began. 
The change is, of course, mainly due to changes in the 
international field. But, even at home, under extreme 
difficulties, progress and consolidation are apparent. About 
a million men have now received training as regular 
soldiers, and as many more are under training. It is im- 
possible to estimate the number of irregulars in the 
field. It must be in the neighbourhood of two millions. 
These men can now be fully supplied with ammunition 
and small arms of Chinese manufacture ; and a rising 
proportion of their machine-guns and light artillery is 
made in China. For heavy artillery. tanks, and aeroplanes, 
Free China is entirely dependent upon outside supplies 
and looks particularly to the United States. 

‘ That Free China, thrust out of the rich coastal and 
river plans into the mountainous west, is able more or 
less to support about half the population of China, to 
absorb well over 60 million refugees from occupied 
China and, over and above, to equip an army is due to 
certain very definite improvements in the organisation 
of government, industry and agriculture. The authority 
of the Supreme National Defence Council is unchallenged, 
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except by the Communists, who only form about 2 per 
cent of General Chiang’s followers, and whose importance 
has probably been exaggerated by outside observers. Their 
stronghold is still Shansi, and they have a permanent 
itch to transform the outer fringe of China into another 
Outer Mongolia, under indirect Soviet control. Thei; 
relations with the Generalissimo tend to resemble ap 
armed truce ; but, as a disruptive element, they would be 
dangerous only if General Chiang’s position were seriously 
weakened by defeat or internal collapse. Otherwise there 
is more unity and co-operation between the provinces, and 
more authority vested in the Central Government, than 
at any previous time in Chinese history. And the authority 
spreads far beyond the absolute limits of occupation, 
Officials come and go across the shadowy frontier; 
guerillas re-equip behind the lines ; there is a constant 
exchange of goods and widespread smuggling between 
occupied and Free China. 

Economic reconstruction has gone on rapidly since the 
transference of the Government to Chungking. Some in- 
dustry travelled with the Government, bringing its equip- 
ment by barge and river-boat or dragging it by hand over 
the mountains. The classic example is the Chung Fu Joint 
Mining Administration, which transferred 120 thousand 
tons of equipment to the south-west, The Governmen: 
has encouraged new industries through private enterprise, 
and has entered the field itself, controlling ferries, food 
stores, certain heavy industries, munitions, motor-fuel and 
transport. Free China’s most original contribution—the 
China Industrial Co-operatives, a movement launched in 
1938 by the energy and inspiration of a New Zealander, 
Mr Rewi Alley—covers over 1,500 co-operatives to-day, 
and every kind of manufacture. These co-operatives are 
organised in three zones: a guerilla zone where little but 
the immediate military needs of the guerillas are catered 
for and nearly all the equipment is portable ; a light 
industrial zone on the fringe of the Japanese advance ; 
and an inner zone where certain heavier industries have 
been launched. 

Observers report in Szechwan something resembling 
boom conditions. The end of the old war-lord—tuchiin— 
predatory rule has in itself increased prosperity. The 
transfer of industry has done more. Nevertheless, it is the 
economic front that causes the Chinese Government the 
greatest anxiety. Industry may be booming ; but the strain 
on the resources of the south west is immense. Prices are 
spiralling up ; the food shortage is acute ; and, although 
food-hoarders and speculators have been executed in 
Szechwan, food control in some districts is reported to 
be impossible. A further anxiety exists lest the Japanese 
should extend their blockade to the whole of the “ South 
Seas.” The eight million Chinese scattered through Indo- 
China, Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East Indies, and the 
Philippines, have supplied something like $800 million 
towards Free China’s equipment, and bear the brunt of 
relief and Red Cross work. 

In the last resort, however, Free China’s fate depends, 
not on the encroachments of Japan, nor even on its own 
exertions, but upon the outcome of the world struggle of 
which the Sino-Japanese war is only a part. China has had 
to suffer more than any other state from the appeasement 
of others. Chungking has been bombed by planes using 
American petrol; the cities of China have fallen to 
soldiers wearing British wool and carrying weapons forged 
by British machines. Year by year, China has watched the 
struggle draw nearer to the appeasers and watched the 
frantic efforts of Britain, the United States and Russia ‘© 
avoid it by further appeasement. To-day, the fronts are 
all but declared, with China, the United States, Britain 
and Russia ranged against the Axis Powers—almost bu! 
not quite. There is still a loop-hole for appeasement 1° 
that Japan still hesitates on the brink of Thailand, and 
the United States still holds back on the brink of wat. 
Although China has fought the universal war against 
aggression longer than any other Power, she is condemned 
to remain a somewhat neglected ally unless or until Japat 
decides on war with Britain and the United States. And 
there is obviously a desire on both the Japanese and the 
Anglo-Saxon side to avoid this last breach. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Allies in Conference 


The first inter-allied Conference. was held at St. James’s 
Palace on June 12th. Since then, two major events have 
transformed the background of Allied co-operation. The 
Russians have joined the list of Hitler’s foes and victims ; 
and the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt have 
enunciated the Atlantic Charter. At their second meeting, 
on Wednesday this week, the Allies universally endorsed 
the Charter, and agreed to the establishment of machinery 
to meet Europe’s problems in the period immediately after 
the armistice. As a first step, a bureau, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, is to be set up, which will 
act as a Clearing house for Allied information on post-war 
needs and possibilities. To the principles of the Charter 
and these short-term plans for European reconstruction, 
M. Maisky committed the Soviet Government, with only 
one reservation—that the bureau should assume an inter- 
national character as soon as possible. Other features of 
the Conference were a several and joint claim by Poland 
and Czechoslovakia that the problem of retribution should 
be fairly considered, and a significant reminder by Dr Van 
Kleffens that Clause 4 of the Atlantic Charter might be 
rendered nugatory if the phrase “ with due respect to their 
existing obligations ” were narrowly interpreted. 


* * * 


The Advance Continues 


Things have gone badly for the Russians in the south. 
The pincer movement, southwards from Gomel and 
Chernigov, and northwards from Kremenchug, secured its 
objective, the encirclement of Kiev. The Russians aban- 
doned the city, and although no reliable estimates exist of the 
numbers of Budyonny’s armies to have been trapped and 
captured—the German estimate of 50 divisions is fantastic 
—the Russian armies in the south have undoubtedly been 
severely shaken, and the degree of disorganisation inflicted 
on them probably accounts for the speed with which 
Von Rundstedt’s divisions have taken advantage of their 
control of the Lower Dnieper to advance to the sea of 
Avoz, cutting off the Crimea, and threatening the Donetz 
industrial area from the rear. It is here that the next 
offensive in the campaign will almost certainly be launched. 
If the Russians retreat to the Don-Volga line, then Kharkov 
and the Donetz basin, and with them 60 per cent of 
Russia’s industrial capacity, will be lost. The shape of a 
new encircling movement is already discernible in the 
southern thrust towards Mariupol and Taganrog, and the 
northern thrust through Poltava. The Germans have 
manoeuvred Budyonny into the dilemma of either defend- 
ing the Donetz area and risking encirclement or withdraw- 
ing his shaken armies intact, and abandoning the whole 
vital area. In the north, Timoshenko’s and Voroshilov's 
armies are faring better. It appears that practically the 
whole of the Smolensk salient has been hammered fiat, 
and the fate of the town itself is in question. On whether 
Timoshenko can develop this local effort into a full-scale 
counter-offensive against Von Rundstedt’s Chernigov- 
Kharkov flank, the fate of Budyonny’s armies very probably 
cepends. Round Leningrad, the Germans have made little 
Progress, and one factor is held in common by all three 
‘tonts—the fantastic losses sustained by both belligerents. 


* * * 


The Neutrality Act at Last 


The sinking of the Pink Star, following so soon on the 
President’s “shoot first” order, has helped to underline 
the division of opinion between insolationists and interven- 
onists—which is doubtless what the Nazis intended it to 
do, There is no evidence of a massive German attack upon 
American shipping. On the contrary, the Nazis appear to 
€ going out of their way to choose doubtful borderline 
cases—the Pink Star was under Panamaian registry and had 
no American citizens on board—so that the issues in the 
consequent dispute in America and in Congress can be 
confused. It is, in a word, a policy of pinpricks designed 
‘0 embarrass the Administration and exasperate public 


opinion. The isolationists appear to have fallen into the 
Nazi’s trap and are putting the German case with even 
more cogency than the Germans themselves. The inter- 
ventionists on their side are calling for more definite 
measures. The President admits that the arming of mer- 
chant vessels is under consideration and is obviously feel- 
ing his way towards new action. The Secretary of the Navy, 
Colonel Knox, used the occasion of the launching of the 
35,000 ton battleship Massachusetts to come out openly in 
favour of the repeal of the Neutrality Act. This method of 
putting up a subordinate to make a crucial speech is the 
President’s favourite way of testing the support of public 
opinion for any measure he has in mind. It is too early 
yet to assess the reaction to Colonel Knox’s plea, but it is an 
illuminating pointer to the direction in which the Presi- 
dent’s mind is working. 


* * * 


Rogues and Vagabonds 


To the normal, law-abiding citizen, the black market 
is in all probability no more than a name. Yet, the news 
that in the near future the Director of Public Prosecutions 
is to take action against a considerable number of persons 
charged with dealing on the black bourse shows clearly 
that this underworld organisation has assumed considerable 
proportions. The charges are the result of extensive in- 
vestigations undertaken jointly by the Enforcement De- 
partment of the Ministry of Food and Scotland Yard. What 
they reveal has only yet been hinted at, though it is denied 
that the country’s invasion reserve has been tampered with, 
or that food has been stolen from the Ministry while in 
transit. The news demonstrates very clearly that orderly 
food distribution under war conditions cannot be ensured 
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merely by appeals to the public to resist temptation. In 
the black market, the only remaining pseudo free market 
in the country, potential demand is the factor which makes 
the game worth the candle, despite the superior bargaining 
position held by the seller when actual transactions are in 
progress. Nor is there much probability that the offence, 
which combines the unpleasant characteristics of profiteer- 
ing and sabotage, can be stamped out by the imposition of 
fines, however high. To raise the fine is merely to raise the 
stakes, and the ultimate incidence ie certain to fall upon the 
misguided clients of the black market, who, though they 
deserve no sympathy, should not be allowed to buy off the 
black dealer himself. The only remedy is police investiga- 
tion, coupled with imprisonment. This conclusion carries 
no implication that Britain need imitate the police methods 
of the Fascist States. There is a precedent in the prosecu- 
tion of all illicit traffic, whether in drugs, drink or white 
slaves, to which the League of Nations itself has 
pointed the way. But exhortation is not enough, 
nor is the attempt to see that the transactions do not pay 
in money terms, for the dealers in question are a slick lot 
capable of turning most bargains to their advantage. 


* * * 


All-out Production 


The public has lately become, not only increasingly 
conscious of the need for all-out production, but also of 
some of the obstacles in the way of its achievement. This 
is all to the good. The investigations of the Financial News 
into difficulties and remedies are discussed in a leading 
article on page 375. The Labour Research Department has 
convened a conference on production at which several hun- 
dred trade union delegates were present; in the view of 
many of the delegates, bad management was impeding pro- 
duction. The Engineering Industries Association has pub- 
lished a pamphlet setting out how production should be 
organised ; its chairman, Mr E. C. Gordon England, alleged 
that war production in engineering industries, “ measured 
by square foot of factory space or pound weight of product 
per man hour,” had actually declined—which is not sur- 
prising when it is considered that in wartime every avail- 
able resource has, willy nilly, to be pressed into service by 


dilution and improvisation. Beyond a point, average pro-. 


ductivity over the extended range of industry must go down 
as total output is expanded. The Association suggests 
that the function of the Supply Ministries should be 
to buy, and that the responsibility for organising pro- 
duction should be the manufacturers, who should 
be given the full authority needed to carry out the task. 
Since the net addition to the country’s labour force 
that can still be expected is comparatively small, the 
emphasis of responsible criticism is rightly placed on ex- 
panding output by increased efficiency. While it would be 
quite wrong to suggest that there has been no improvement 
in efficiency in the past year, the scope for a further expan- 
sion in the output per man hour is probably considerable. 
In war, as in peace, it is always possible to improve upon 
the existing organisation and technique of production. And, 
in this sense, output at a given moment must always be 
below the possible, even provided that raw materials are 
available. The rate of progress can be speeded up, not by 
a wave of the hand or the creation of some new machinery 
but by the whole hearted and continuous application of 
brain and brawn to the single purpose of winning the war. 


* * * 


Freedom of the Press 


The concern of the Institute of Journalists, at 
meeting in London last week, for press liberties ons 
curiously confused expression. The usual vendetta of press 
interests against broadcasting was taken up, and the proposal 
made that the listening millions should be deprived forth- 
with of the early morning news bulletin—simply to freshen 
the morning newspapers. It is a loss that the BBC has no 
rival on the air, and if some means of two or more com- 
peting utility corporations could be contrived, it would be 
a gain—in peacetime. But, war or peace, there is no rhyme 
or reason in this demand for journalists to silence the news 
readers ; and, in war conditions, it is doubtful whether 
single extra copy of the morning papers could profitabl ie 
sold, if the ban succeeded. This is restrictionism of : 
too familiar kind. In matters that are more a 
concern of the press, also, the Institute took a camel 
rigidly professional view jis excellent that jourhaliets 
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should ask for a Minister of Information with “ authorir, 
of decision” and for release from the “ paralysing cunteel 
of the Service departments. But it is mere axe-grinding ;, 
suggest that the Ministry should be staffed by “ Sa 
journalists.” Journalists there should, of course, be eo 
Ministry—and are—to interpret the problems of news jc. 
tribution and to assist in the process of its presentation 
But a wholesale transfer of journalists to the Ministry 
would not noticeably improve its aptitude. For one thine 
it would not be the best who would go—they would stay =: 
their jobs—but the second rate; and the suitability oA 
average ability of journalists is, to say the least, not obvi- 
ously above that of the assorted callings from which the 
long succession of MOI administrators have come. It is, o 
course, right that organised journalists should resist every 
attempt to curtail their freedom ; and the Institute’s attack; 
on the secret sessions of local authorities and on alleged 
attempts, by by-paths, to curb press opinion were unexcep- 
tionable. But any appearance of a “closed shop” attitude 
must lessen the weight of loftier professions. In general, 
there has been little or no direct oppression of views sinc: 
the war started. The banned Daily Worker is back again 
as the British Worker—apparently in contravention o: 
Regulation 2D, which lays down that the ban shall hay- 
effect with respect to any newspaper under any other nam: 
if it is in any way a continuation of, or a substitute for, the 
banned newspaper. Mr Morrison is “ watching develop- 
ments ” ; but common sense will probably allow the rein- 
carnation time to prove itself. It is the choking of new: 
that journalists have the most occasion—and duty—t 
resist ; and they should not lead themselves into wastefy! 
digressions. It is their liberty—and not their liberties in any 
feudal sense—that they have to watch. ; 


* * * 


Terrorism in France 


The wave of arrests and executions which followed the 
attentat on Laval shows no sign of abating. On the con- 
trary, the savagery of the German reprisals has reached 3 
new pitch, and, particularly in the Paris area, the firing 
squad is in action daily. The unrest is not confined to 
Paris. In unoccupied France, too, the special courts and 
special police measures instituted recently by Marsha! 
Pétain are now in operation, and from the Pas de Calais 
to Marseilles, France is convulsed by the sabotaging activi- 
ties of the patriots and the crushing counter-action of the 
German and, to an only slightly lesser extent, of the Vichy 
authorities. The saboteurs are invariably executed as 

Communists.” However, just as Laval’s assailant proved 
on examination to be a de Gaullist, it is highly probable 
that a great part of the sabotage is committed by men 
whose political objectives are concentrated on the liberation 
of France. If the Communists, as a more highly organise 
and integrated body, are able to exploit this ferment of 
outraged patriotism, the authorities at Vichy have only 
themselves to blame. By collaborating with the invader, they 
have finally and utterly discredited any ideas or principles 
for which they profess to stand ; and, since these ideas are 
supposedly Christian, authoritarian and traditional, the 
natural reaction against Germany is now tending to take— 
inevitably—an anti-Christian, anti-traditional and revolu- 
tionary line. Any statesman of reasonable intelligence could 
have foreseen this development; but fear, cupidity and 
blind prejudice, not reason and goodwill, have been the 
mainsprings of action at Vichy. Now, between the radica! 
revolt and the reactionary repression, the voice of a Franc: 
wedded to neither extreme is lost. Some may even questio” 
whether it has not been permanently silenced. 


. . * 


The Free French National Committee 


It is against the background of universal but un- 
yw ey seve ia FP rance that General de Gaulles 
- veer to call into being a de facto government in the 
= m3 of a Free French National Committee, seconded by 
in eat Advisory Council, must be seen. This step i 
Sandi a logical development of the structure of the Free 
standard of contin When General de Gaulle raised the 
avowed] . ee resistance, his task was primarily anc 
to the a mulitary—to rally as many Frenchmen as possible 
Chief of ag “* Free France. His status as Commander-it- 
General S aff ree French Forces and the assistance of his 
first dav tat roughly met the needs of organisation in the 

ays of the Movement. With the decision of French 
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yatorial Africa to join General de Gaulle, new 
a lems—Dut still primarily of defence—were created, 
P id to meet them the General established his Defence 
Council of the French Empire, a body which will con- 
tinue to fulfil its—military—functions within the new 
tructure of government. A new phase was clearly reached 
when, after the collapse of Vichy’s resistance in Syria, the 
future status and present administration of Syria and 
Lebanon had to be negotiated by General Catroux in the 
name of Free France. It was obvious that an increasing 
number of the tasks and problems facing the Free French 
Movement would be political, and would thus require a 
different set of organisations and a different type of official 
to deal with them. This is the necessity from inside the 
Movement itself that has created the need for the new 
Committee. The external necessity is, of course, the state 
of revolt in France and the need to make it vocal, other- 
wise than through the false and distorted pronouncements 
of Vichy and Berlin. Here the relations between the new 
Committee, the Movement and the unorganised forces of 
resistance inside France are still in a very fluid state. The 
General has referred to the functions of the new Com- 
mittee in terms of “trusteeship.” For the time being, it 
probably cannot be more closely defined. Nevertheless, the 
existence of the Committee does create a new situation 
which the British Government is no doubt considering 
with care. The problem of recognition is complicated by 
the attitude of both the United States and Canada, who 
have formal diplomatic contacts with Vichy. Nevertheless, 
the present position is anomalous, and everything should 
be done to remove any anomalies which tell in the favour 
of the Vichy regime—a regime which is not scrupling to 
make war on its own people. 


* * * 


National Health 


The Government has congratulated the country on the 
state of its health. Last week Sir Wilson Jameson, Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, stated that most 
infectious diseases, including cerebro-spinal fever, were 
on the decline, and that, although whooping cough was 
still prevalent, the number of cases had dropped from 
4,000 to 3,000 a week. In fact, at the end of the second year 
of the war “we have every reason to be thankful for the 
health of the country.” Fortunately, Sir Wilson added that 
every conceivable care should still be exercised, because 
national health reports since the war began have been 
so universally good that there is a danger lest local autho- 
rities—and the general public—should become complacent, 
and relax their precautions. In spite of the present good 
staté of the country’s health, there is both a short-term and 
a long-term danger. There is the possibility of a widespread 
epidemic which would do more harm to the war effort than 
air-raids, and there is the probability that the pre-war 
gradual improvement in the health of the people, especially 
of the poorer classes, will be checked, even if the trend 
is not reversed. The country is still living to some extent, 
in matters of health, on its pre-war reserves, which will 
dwindle ; Sir Wilson’ stated that there had been a rise 
in deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis, and other official 
Statistics show an upward trend in new cases of tuberculosis 
since the beginning of 1940. The fact that there has been 
no big epidemic so far, in spite of the shelter conditions 
of last winter, does not mean that there will be no 
epidemics in the future ; and there are strong reasons for 
doing now everything that can be done to increase the 
resistance of war workers—real war workers—to disease. 
This implies improved welfare conditions, and especially 
the best diet that war conditions: can allow, taking into 
consideration both the views of food experts and the 
workers’ own preferences. Similarly, the long-term danger 
can best be warded off by paying special attention to the 
diets of children, They already receive priority with regard 
to milk and blackcurrant juice, and will be given it for 
oranges ; the principle might be extended to eggs and fish. 
And since, unfortunately, there is no guarantee in many 
cases that the children do, in fact, get the special foods 
‘0 which they are entitled, school canteens should be en- 
couraged—if possible, made obligatory—and the possibility 
of special canteens for child factory workers considered. 
Discriminatory food distribution is administratively difficult. 

ut, for these two classes—war’ workers and children— 
discrimination may be a step, in the one case towards 
a the war, and in the other towards winning the 
eace, 
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Mr Fadden on the Brink 


Sir Earle Page has left for London, taking with him 
one of the Government’s meagre votes and leaving it 
entirely dependent for a majority on the support of the 
two Independent members. How precarious is his position 
has been revealed this week. The use of what may be 
called a “Swinton Fund” for security purposes had been 
revealed, and the Labour Opposition challenged the right 
of the Government to extend it to anti-Communist propa- 
ganda as has been done since February, 1940. Fortunately, 
both Independent members voted for the Government, 
which therefore secured a majority of one. But the real test 
will come with the Budget statement, which is imminent, 
and there is every sign that Labour intends to fight pro- 
posals for heavier taxation on lower incomes tooth and nail. 
Superficially, Mr Fadden’s Budget problem is made easier 
by the fact that war expenditure in 1940-41 was below the 
estimates, so that the gap is less than was expected and the 
need for increased taxation is less apparent. Actually, how- 
ever, war expenditure was below the estimates because the 
output of munitions aimed at was not achieved ; and output 
was below the estimates because, partly at least, civil pro- 
duction has been allowed to expand alongside war 
production ; and civil production has expanded because 
taxation, in spite of the big increases of the last Budget, is 
still not heavy enough to damp down the demand for cou.- 
sumption goods. This is another aspect of the vicious spiral. 
At a recent meeting between the War Council and repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth Bank, however, the Labour 
members of the Council argued that bank credit should be 
used as an alternative to high taxation, borrowing from 
the public or the curtailment of civil consumption. They 
refused to accept the Bank’s contention that the use of bank 
credit must be supplemented by checks on spending by the 
public, and if the new Budget proposes—as it must do if 
war production is to be expanded—heavy tax increases, it 
can be sure of a stormy reception. 


* * * 


Quiet in Iran 


Iran has broken off diplomatic relations with the Axis 
Powers and, for the time being, the process of initiating 
the new regime is going smoothly. Almost all the Axis 
agents have now gone to internment, although one or two 
appear to have escaped to Turkey, and the Mufti is still in 
hiding. But it has not been necessary for the Allied troops 
to enter Teheran, and the abdication was not accompanied 
by any disorder. For the time being, the ex-Shah is living 
at’ Isfahan and is expected to go to India. His journey 
should be expedited by every possible means. The new 
Shah, Muhammed Riza, has undertaken to respect the con- 
stitution ; and the new government, which is to be formed 
by the old Prime Minister, is expected to make radical 
reforms in the administration of Iran. A basis for a great 
expansion of public works and services exists in the £10 
millions held abroad by the ex-Shah and the extensive 
industrial and mining interests directly controlled by him— 
all of which he is reported to have made over to the state. 
However, the only form of public works the Allies should 
encourage at the moment is a lightning expansion of the 
transport system on a really ambitious scale. If the task is 
difficult, that is only an additional reason for attacking it 
at once. One of the lessons of experience in Greece and 
Crete was the alarming difference between the British and 
German use of the time factor. The Caucasian front may 
be the key to Allied resistance. The plans for feeding it 
must be laid now. 
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Transport by Canal ; 
Fortunately, Britain’s transport system is both capacious 


and flexible. But, under the strain of war conditions, it 1s 
imperative that the various means of transport should be 
operated as a unit, while each of the separate facilities are 
used efficiently. In particular, it has long been recognised 
that better use should be made of canals. Mr Frank Pick 
has recently carried out an investigation into the canal 
system and, as a result, the Ministry of War Transport 
has decided upon drastic action. A Central Canal Com- 
mittee, which will meet under the chairmanship of Colonel 
J. J. Llewellin, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
War Transport, to advise him on questions of policy affect- 
ing inland waterways, and to co-ordinate the work of the 
six regional canal committees, has been appointed. The 
regional committees, including, apart from canal members, 
representatives of other forms of transport and of Govern- 
ment departments, have been strengthened. Their main 
functions are to organise the effective operation of the 
canals and the efficient working of craft; to survey traffic 
possibilities and to make sure that 1 conveniently 
water-borne is allocated to the canals in so far as this is 
practicable ; to minimise empty running, and to ensure 
that carriers keep their craft manned and in good repair, 
arranging, if necessary for the pooling of barges and investi- 
gating unreasonable delays; to ensure adequate mainten- 
ance and dredging of waterways, and to arrange for the 
loan of equipment and staff for this purpose. While the 
additional traffic that the canals can carry must not be 
exaggerated—and shortsight in the past has left them lack- 
ing in equipment and man-power—efficiently operated, they 
can contribute considerably to the alleviation of the trans- 
port problem in certain districts, especially in the carriage 
of heavy and bulky materials, such as coal. 


* * > 


Reservation and Religion 


Mr Bevin’s refusal to regard the Oxford Group as a 
religious body for the purposes of the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations has aroused a considerable amount 
of protest, and the matter is to be raised again in Parlia- 
ment. Only men in holy orders and regular ministers of 
any religious denomination are exempt by law from liability 
for military service ; but, according to an answer given by 
Mr Bevin in the House, lay evangelists, who have been 
engaged whole-time since before September, 1939, by a 
recognised religious body, in religious work analogous to 
that of a regular minister of a religious denomination, are 
reserved by the Schedule of Reserved Occupations. He 
does not, however, regard the Oxford Group as coming 
within that category in spite of the opinion to the contrary 
expressed, it is stated, by leaders of the Church of England, 
the Church of Scotland and the Free Churches. This is 
claimed to be an unfair discrimination ; but the point at 
issue is surely not whether the Group is, or is not, a 
religious body, but whether the work that its members 
are doing is of greater importance to the war effort than 
serving with the armed forces or in industry. The work 
that the eleven “key men” in question are doing may cer- 
tainly be of importance to the Oxford Group ; it may, more 
questionably, be important to the future of religion in the 
country. But it can hardly be regarded as essential work, 
even on the present very wide interpretation of that phrase. 
‘There is nothing in the Group’s religious work that could 
not be covered by the recognised religions; nor is there 
anything in its somewhat peculiar methods of evangelising 
that its followers could not pursue within the armed forces 
as well as without. If the Group’s supporters plead unfair 
discrimination, the solution is to rescrutinise the work done 
by the lay evangelicals who are reserved, with a view to 
releasing them for military service. Grounds for exemption 
and deferment must be narrowed, not extended, and the 
final arbiter on what is essential work must be the Minister 
of Labour and National Service, not the Archbishops. 


* *x * 


Error and Apology 


se = page 344 of The Economist last week, the aid 
oO to countries resisting aggression th i 

States under Lease and Lend was grossly ae 
underestimated fourfold in fact. The value of actual pro- 
grammes under the original Lease and Lend appropriation 
last March was given as nearly £400 millions, instead of 
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nearly £1,600 millions, and the total original appropriation 
as £440 millions instead of £1,750 millions. The way in 
which this unpardonable error occurred is obvious. It is an 
example of the misrule of four. Four is the factor used to 
convert pounds into dollars by multiplication or dollars into 
pounds by division ; and for some inexplicable reason thes. 
Lease and Lend totals, already translated into pounds, were 
treated as dollars to be reduced into sterling. These two 
figures were not an integral part of any argument in the 
article in which they appeared ; but their wide inaccuracy 
none the less calls for this explanation and an apology. Th. 
facts of Lease and Lend are simple and impressive. Th. 
original appropriation in March totalled $7,000 millions or 
£1,750 millions ; and the new appropriation asked for |as; 
week was $6,000 millions or £1,500 millions—making a tot! 
allocation (which must, of course, Be distinguished from 
orders and, still more, from deliveries) of $13,000 millions 
or £3,250 millions. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The arrival of King George of Greece and his Govern- 
ment in this country has coincided with reports of the new 
Greek armies in the Middle East, which are equipped to 
carry on the struggle side by side with their Allies. Both 
the King and his soldiers are trebly welcome—for their 
gallant resistance, for their resolution to fight on, and for 
their confidence in a final Allied victory. For the time 
being, they bring this country more than it gives, in either 
help or thanks. The help can be made good, the gratitude, 


never. 
* 


Thanks to the efforts of Mr Brendan Bracken and the 
co-operation of Cable and Wireless, a considerable improve- 
ment in spreading the news within the British Empire 
should take place from October rst. On that date the com- 
pany will reduce its rate for Press telegrams, exchanged 
between Empire countries, with the temporary exception of 
Eire and Burma, from 2}d to 1d a word. 

oe 


The Fire Prevention Executive, which was established 
last January under the chairmanship of Mr W. S. Morrison 
to direct and stimulate action by the various authorities 
concerned in fire prevention measures, is being dissolved. 
Now that fire prevention has been codified, the Executive 
has largely become superfluous, but what functions it stil! 
has will be discharged by the new regional and nationa! 


advisory councils. 
t 


The Capetown Institute of Medical Research clainis to 
have isolated a causative organism of influenza and hopes 
that the vaccine which it is preparing will be wholly suc- 
cessful. Too many similar claims have been made in the 
past for any premature rejoicing, but the Institute certainly 
seems fairly confident, and if it is right, an outstanding 
victory will have been won. The research has been under- 
taken at the request of the South African Defence Depart- 
ment “in view of the possibility of a repetition of the 
scourge which swept the world in 1918” and which, it 
may be added, killed ten million people, three million more 
than were killed in the war itself. 


* 


The following table gives the number of civilian 
casualties in air raids since September, 1940:— 
Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 








Total Sept.-Dec., 1940... 21,669 30,556 52,225 
I iia Sade 1,502 2,012 3,514 
POUNUEEY occ cccaes 789 1,068 1,857 
ee te 4,259 4,794 9,053 
ERRATA 6,065 6,926 12,991 
ERE hi 5,394 5,181 10,575 
ey ope re anal 399 461 860 
MP dicsdideeubact 501* 447 948° 
IE Sa ities 169* 136 305° 

Totals todate.... 40,747 51,581 92,528 


* Including missing and believed killed. 


Of those killed in August, 56 were men, 72 were women, 
28 were children under 16 and 13 were unclassified, o™ 
pared with 199, 186, 75 and 41 respectively in July. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Soviet Peasantry 


(By a Correspondent) 


September 12th 


HE conflict between the collectivist state and the “ indivi- 

dualist ” peasantry has marked the whole history of the 
Soviet Republics. It has not only ruled their domestic affairs; 
it has also frequently determined their position in the sphere 
of international politics. Dramatic turns, such as the pro- 
mulgation of the NEP or compulsory collectivisation, were 
the climacterics of the development. But in a latent or semi- 
latent form the struggle has never ceased, and the import- 
ance of the relations between state and peasantry in the 
present war can hardly be overstated. The supply of pro- 
visions to the fighting forces and industrial centres, the 
morale of the army, the prospects of guerilla warfare—these 
are the issues involved. 

To speak at present of the economic individualism of the 
Soviet peasant, of an unqualified individualism, would be 
a mistake. In fact, the framework of the Kolkhoz system 
has gained considerably in stability during the decade that 
has elapsed since its forcible imposition upon Soviet agricul- 
ture. The bulk of the peasantry has somehow put up with 
the new forms of organisation, and it is open to question 
whether a wholesale return to small ownership of land is 
technically or economically still practicable, even should 
political circumstances favour it. The individualist tendency 
in agriculture has taken on a new shape. It is now directed, 
not against the very existence of the Kolkhoz (as was the 
case in the early ’thirties), but at gaining the largest possible 
scope for private interests and private benefit within the 
bounds of the Kolkhoz system. In this form, however, the 
individualist tendency has gathered sufficient strength and 
momentum to strain at times the whole collectivist 
structure. The policy of the Government has been to steer 
a zig-zag course between meeting and curbing the peasants’ 
demands, and, during the last year, war considerations have 
played a predominant part. 

The most striking feature of the movement has been the 
reappearance of small privately cultivated holdings within 
the bounds of the collective farms. At first these holdings 
were regarded as “kitchen gardens” for the domestic use 
of the peasants. But it soon turned out that the peasants 
devoted much labour to these private strips of land, and by 
intensive cultivation they increased their produce so much 
that they could sell it profitably on the markets. The result 
was that they tilled their small allotments with ever greater 
industry and neglected their duties to the Kolkhoz. While 
the small kitchen gardens producing marketable goods 
flourished, the large collective fields were left without suffi- 
cient care. On the top of this, there developed a general 
Tush to add to the size of the private holdings at the expense 
of the collective land. The same thing happened with 
collective cattle, which were shared out, in relatively big 
quantities, among the Kolkhoz members. 

¢ Government felt itself compelled to stop this 
menacing tendency, and during 1939 a series of measures 
was taken “ against the seizure of collective property.” The 
maximum size of private allotments was fixed at two 
hectares ; any land in excess of this had to be returned to 
the Kolkhoz. Similarly, a maximum of cows, horses, etc., 
allowed for private possession was fixed. Another series of 
decrees, issued in the second half of 1939 and at the begin- 
ning of 1940, aimed at strengthening labour discipline in 
collective farms. Obligatory minimum periods of individual 
labour to be done on Kolkhoz fields were set ; and severe 
repressive measures were imposed, such as the ejection of 

Sluggards and idlers ” from the Kolkhoz, which, of course, 
entailed the forfeiture of their private allotments too. 
Simultaneously, the burden of taxation—that is, the amount 
of Stain, meat, and so on to be delivered to the state by 
Collective farms—was increased, partly in order to meet the 
requirements of the then envisaged grain exports to 


Germany, but mainly with a view to building up war stocks 
of foodstuffs. , vane 

On the whole, the first year of the Second World War 
was a period of rather strained relations between the state 
and the peasantry. Whatever these measures may have 
achieved in the way of saving the Kolkhoz system from 
disintegration and of stiffening labour discipline, they were 
certainly not conducive to the satisfaction of the peasantry. 
The whole policy ignored the personal interests of the 
peasants, and relying almost exclusively on administrative 
measures, it failed to give the Kolknoz member any 
economic incentive to increase his productivity of labour ; 
the peasant was, in fact, linked to the Kolkhoz by decrees 
rather than by his own economic gain. 

The period immediately after the collapse of France 
marked here, as in many other spheres of Soviet policy, a 
new turn. Confronted with the increased German danger, 
the Government embarked upon a sort of “ appeasement ” 
policy towards the peasantry. During the second half of 
1940 and the first of 1941, important reforms in agricultural 
taxation and wages—the two main channels through which 
the Government is able to shape conditions in the country- 
side—were carried into effect. 


The Need for Incentives 


Agricultural taxes are paid in kind by deliveries of grain, 
meat, dairy produce, etc., to the state. Prior to the reform, 
the rates of deliveries were fixed in relation to the total 
output of a Kolkhoz. The rates were excessively high ; 
actually only about 40 per cent of the output fell to the 
farmers. Local authorities had the right to alter the rates 
at will. Frequently a prey to their arbitrariness, the peasant 
was unable to work on the basis of any sound calculation ; 
every now and then he found that the bigger the crops 
of his Kolkhoz, the bigger grew, not only absolutely but 
also relatively, the state’s share in it. Hence, the lack of 
interest in Kolkhoz affairs, the fall in the productivity of 
labour and the rush to the intensive cultivation of private 
allotments. The reform puts the whole system of taxation 
on a new basis ; under it, the rate of deliveries to the state 
is fixed, not in proportion to the total output, but in relation 
to the acreage of the farm. A maximum tax per hectare 
has been established, and the powers of local authorities to 
alter the rates have been cancelled. Once the state’s share 
in the crops (per hectare) is known beforehand and remains 
stationary, the peasant should find it profitable to apply 
to each hectare more of his labour than before ; the surplus 
produce is sure to remain his. 

Another rather awkward point of the reform is that every 
farm has to make deliveries of a variety of goods; grain 
farms have to deliver not only grain, but also dairy produce, 
and vice versa. This is probably aimed at encouraging 
mixed farming, which should make smaller areas self- 
supporting in foodstuffs and thus relieve transport for war 
purposes. Whether this is easy to attain in view of the 
policy of specialised farming, which was pursued for many 
years, is difficult to say ; in the meantime, a strange, wastefal 
barter has ensued between farms of different types which 
try to procure goods they lack in order to deliver them to 
the state. Whatever the shortcomings of the reform, it 
clearly tends to underpin the structure of the Kolkhoz by 
holding out economic inducements to the peasant and by 
allowing more scope for his private interests. 

The new wage scheme pursues the same end. Previously, 
wages to Kolkhoz members were calculated per work day, 
no matter what the intensity or quality of the work per- 
formed. The new scheme has fixed a minimum output for 
every working “ brigade ” ; for this part of the labour wages 
are still paid per work day, but any surplus output above 
the minimum is now paid by a proportionate share of the 
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brigade in the surplus (for instance, they receive the value 
of : quarter of = surplus grain, one-fifth of the potatoes 
and one-half of the sugar beet in money). To what extent 
this reform has been actuated by political motives 1s shows 
by the fact that so far it has been enforced in the Ukraine 
only, which has been regarded as a weak spot ; its extension 
to the other parts of the USSR is still pending. 

The Soviet press reports’ encouraging results of the 
reforms. It is, however, arguable whether these steps will 
suffice to ease all the tension that has accumulated in Soviet 
agriculture since the collectivisation. The outbreak of the 
Soviet-German war has temporarily relegated all these 
matters to the background. The harvesting, bringing in, 
transport and, where necessary, the destruction of the crops 
—these have been the main Soviet preoccupations so far. 
Should Soviet Russia succeed, however, in turning the 
campaign into a long war, then all these problems will re- 
emerge and press for a solution far deeper and more com- 
prehensive than the measures already taken. 

All major wars waged by Russia in the last century have 
resulted in fundamental changes in its agricultural structure. 
The Crimean war was followed by the great reform of 1861 
which abolished serfdom. A wave of agrarian disturbances 
accompanied the Russo-Japanese war and the revolution of 
1905; the ensuing Stolypin reform put an end to the 
existence of the age-old Russian land communities. The 
Bolshevik party was carried to power on the crest of an 
agrarian revolution. In these wars of the past, Russia 
suffered. from the feudal backwardness of its agricultural 
conditions. Modern Russia has been labouring under the 
strain of a precipitate advance towards collectivism. 
German propaganda believes to have found here the weak 
spot in the Soviet home front, and does its utmost to exploit 
it in the political warfare which is being waged in the east 
with a ruthlessness and violence not inferior to that of the 
fighting itself. So far there has been no evidence of any 
serious break-through in the morale of the Soviet peasantry. 
But it seems to be sufficiently clear that a well-timed and 
sincere reconciliation between state and peasantry may, in 
the course of this war, become for Russia a matter of 
national self-preservation.. 


Checking Inflation in 
America 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


August 28th 


On several occasions this correspondence has drawn 
attention to the following sequence: (1) that more persons 
were being employed in industry and at higher wages ; (2) 
that this had led to an increased demand for consumption 
goods requiring both material and labour usable in arma- 
ment production ; (3) that these increased incomes and 
increased demands were enlarged by an expansion of 
“instalment buying ”; and (4) that this intensified demand 
(plus other factors) was pushing up the price structure of 
consumption goods generally. 

Three separate steps have been taken to limit this 
demand: (1) a campaign to sell Defence Bonds in small 
denominations ; (2) proposals to increase tax rates on 
moderate and even on relatively low incomes; and (3) 
ve by the Federal Reserve Board to restrict instalment 
selling. 

The Defence Bonds went on sale on May Ist, and it is 
as yet impossible to appraise their influence on consumer 
purchasing. The Defence Bonds themselves grew out of 
the Savings Bonds introduced in 1935, which have 
been a popular form of investment, especially among 
persons in what might be called the middle-income 
brackets. The imcrease in income-tax rates is not yet 
effective, and the tax bill applicable next year on 1941 
incomes has not yet been enacted. However, it is certain 
that the sates will be increased, and probable that the 
exemption limit will be lowered. The measures under dis- 
cussion, however, still bear relatively lightly on the 
numerous groups whose incomes have been most increased 
and very heavily on the middle incomes, That it will 
reduce consumer demand in 1941 is certain ; but it is not 
clear that the proposed rates would greatly reduce the 
demand for the type of goods directly or indirectly com- 
petitive with the armament demand. For example, a 
college education for children is a kind of consumer goods : 
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but it is not directly competitive with armament demand 
A family in the middle-income brackets confronted with, 
the alternative of reducing its scale of living or abandoning 
a projected college course for its offspring may elect the 
latter. However, the new effect on demand will not be fel; 
until 1942, except to the limited extent to which tax-payers 
make anticipatory economies. 

The Federal Reserve Board has stiffened the terms of 
instalment credit, or, more precisely, it has assumed a 
direct control of instalment credit. The maximum maturity 
on such credit is 18 months—which in the 20’s would 
have seemed long. The amount to be borrowed ranges from 
663 per cent of such items as motor cars and motor boats 
tc 80 per cent for mechanical refrigerators, washing 
machines, radios, etc., and to 85 per cent for furnaces and 
90 per cent for furniture and pianos. These terms can 
hardly be described as severe. However, their announce- 
ment was coupled with a formal statement by Mr Eccles, 
President of the Board of Governors of the Reserve System, 
which seems to have been designed to inspire lenders to 
regard the proposals as maxima rather than minima or 
optima. “Our people cannot spend their increased incomes 
and go into debt for more and more things to-day without 
precipitating a price inflation. . .. Instead of an ever- 
expanding volume of consumer credit, we need to bring 
about a substantial reduction in the total outstanding.” He 
urged that the current higher incomes be used to reduce 
debts “ or get out of debt.” 

The rates established are not deterrent rates ; the counsel 
of Mr Eccles may have some influence in the form of 
moral suasion ; but the Board still has power to stiffen the 
regulations “as experience with its administration develops, 
or as economic conditions require a further dampening of 
buying power.” 

The petrol situation has now provoked a lively con- 
troversy, which has shed little light on either the prospec- 
tive supply or the measures of controlling the demand. So 
far, in the immediate vicinity of New York, there seems 
to be no limitation. On the other hand, 300 miles from 
New York, one encounters local limitations of odd sorts— 
§ gallons to a customer, or even less. There is, however, 
an expectation that in September this situation will tighten 
up materially ; and it is apparently in anticipation of this 
tightening (and its presumptive consequence) that the 
Price Administration has fixed a maximum retail price of 
petrol in 40 eastern cities. 

The President has vetoed the Bil! “freezing” the 
Government stocks of wheat or cotton, and it is expected 
that the veto will be sustained. However, while the prices 
of wheat and cotton are relatively high, they are still below 
parity, with parity rising. These stocks canrot be sold as 
long as the market price is below “ parity.” 

The general index of production was 157 in both June 
and July; in July, with seasonal adjustment, it was 162. 
That is, production was substantially unchanged, the usual 
seasonal let-down being absent this year. 


Business INDICES 


1935-9=100 for industrial production and freight 
car loadings 
1923-5=100 for all other series 
Without seasonal adjustment 


July, June, July, 
; 1940 1941 1941* 
Industrial production (total) .... 118 157 157 
Manufactures (total) ......... 118 162 161 
IE sti in tiik ob Bivaig again cing 127 192 189 
Non-durable............... 111 138 139 
RT Erica bee we.teet os 121 131 132 
Construction contracts (total) ... 93 135 134 
Residential ... 688i o68% 78 111 108 
MPO ibe eee. eek 105 155 159 
Factory employment (total)..... 103 2 127 8 
Durable goods ............. 98 -4 135-1 
_ . Non-durable goods.......... 107 -8 120-9 
Factory payrolls (total)......... 98 -2 152-1 
Durable goods ............. 97-4 173 °8 
Non-durable goods.......... 99-1 127-8 
Freight car loadings.-.......... 110 136 138 
Department store sales ........ 64 97 80 
Department store stock ........ 61 73 


* Preliminary, 

There is almost no change from June ; the one marked 
decline (in department store sales) is purely seasonal, and 
here the decline was substantially less than the seasonal 
allowance. 

Perhaps the most strikin i ist i f 

g figure in the list is that © 
factory pay-rolls—in June over 50 per cent above June, 
1940. About half of this represented increased employment ; 
the other half, higher rates for overtime. 
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Caucasian Separatism 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
September 19th 






can be no doubt that the strategic and political 
ions of the joint Anglo-Soviet move into Iran 
being felt in the Caucasian Separatist Bureau in 
in, This organisation seems to have escaped general 
— cept for the pertinent reference made in the 
ention excep : ; ds 
wiet Note to Iran of August 25th, in which it was stated 
a German agents had organised “ armed bands in certain 
yntier districts of Iran, sending them to Baku and other 
mportant Soviet centres with the object of sabotage on 
niet territory.” The presence of Russian and British 
orces will prove a severe dislocation to local separatist 
ans throughout the Middle East. It remains to be seen 
hether Hitler will be provoked to abandon the Caucasians 
ith the impatience with which he treated the sister move- 
nent of Skoropadsky’s Ukrainians. The Caucasian separa- 
ists have, however, by no means outlived their usefulness, 
nd a recrudescence of their propaganda and militant 
ivities may be expected at the crucial moment of a 
erman attack on the Caucasus. 
No balanced account of Caucasian separatism is possible, 
aless it is viewed against an accumulation of centuries of 
onquests, border disputes and intermingling of races. The 
tte of the Caucasian nations, no less than that of the 
edentist movements, was largely determined by the 
eographical position of the Caucasus, which made it for 
enturies the shortest route from Asia into Europe. The 
eat number of migratory tribes caught up in the 650 mile 
ange Of peaks, the variegated language and customs and 
e consequent confusion and racial disunity created con- 
jitions of easy conquest for Greeks, Romans, Tartars, 
abs, Persians, Kazars and Turks. 
The advance of Russian Imperialism, which began in 
Peter the Great’s time, culminated in 1784 with the 
uzerainty of Russia over Christian Georgia, for religious 
finities were sufficiently strong to make the rgians 
ek Catherine the Great’s protection against Mohammedan 
Persia and Turkey. The last remaining areas inhabited by 
aucasian races passed to Russia after the war with Turkey 
n 1878. The republic set up by the Caucasian separatists in 
¢ early part of Soviet rule was savagely suppressed. Their 
ternal propaganda suffered a severe relapse when it 
became evident that the Soviet Government showed no 
inclination to follow the example of “russification ” 
nd repression set by the Czars. Instead, it treated the 
highly individualistic, liberty-loving Caucasians with con- 
iderable care and so prevented dissatisfaction on anything 
¢ a revolutionary scale. Collectivisation, for example, was 
ess rapid in the Caucasus than in the Ukraine. Nationalism 
ound itself diverted into cultural channels. Encourage- 
ment in the use of native tongues, and the consequent 
timulus to literature, drama and education, as well as the 
tivision of the Caucasus, not only into republics, but into 
utonomous areas and districts, helped to create a real 
tnsé of communal responsibility and self-government. 
What dissatisfaction existed over the allocation of petroleum 
‘venues to other industrial concerns outside the Caucasus 
ended to disappear when the benefits accruing from the 
creasing development of these industries became felt. 
¢ last two decades have changed the country to such a 
Hegree that the Caucasian separatists themselves, should 
‘ty triumph, would find it difficult to break the country 
P into a host of cantonal sovereignties without seriously 
“istupting economic life. 
The eclipse of Caucasian separatism would have come 
the natural course of events were it not for the fact that 
’ number of Germans—the last German Ambassador in 
oscow, Graf von Schulenberg, among them—had realised 
at Caucasian separatism could serve far better as the 
spearhead of German expansion than the Berlin-Baghdad 
alway. The contacts the notorious Major Quisling made 
uring his travels in the Caucasus with Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
” 1920 were of great service when the foundations of 
“man war plans were being laid after Hitler’s accession. 
¢ Ukrainian and Caucasian separatists were attached 
° various bureaux, the latter under the direction of the 
uiddle East expert, Dr. Gronau. The Caucasians brought 
_ _them a more widespread organisation than the 
~~ nians. Their dispersal after the Revolution into 
SYPt, Iraq, Iran and Turkey and their considerable 
"Ympathisers in those countries, as well as their bilingualism, 
‘te considerable assets for Germany. 
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Between the years 1934-38, Turkey became the principal 
theatre of Caucasian separatist operations. A violently 
patriotic tone was adopted in an attempt to create a Pan- 
Turk Movement, clearly designed to provoke a breach 
between the Soviet Union and Turkey. Kantemir, the 
leader of the separatists in the Near East, and Haidar 
Bammate, a publicist, tried hard to urge the Turks towards 
a crusade of liberation in the Caucasus. Moreover, the 
Turks were invited to expand their territories at the expense 
of Soviet Turkestan, which, it was claimed, was populated 
by 18 million Turic people, a greater number than in the 
whole of Anatolian Turkey itself. A constant stream of 
pamphlets and publications bearing the imprint of Bruno 
Deuss, Berlin-Charlottenburg, was aimed at discrediting 
Kemal Ataturk’s policy of friendship with Soviet Russia. 
“Turkey had been a drowning man, clutching at a snake— 
a red snake. But now that she had allies and powerfu! 
friends, her need of the Moscovite snake grows less and 
less.” This campaign of provocation against the Soviet 
Union was broken by the expulsion of the Caucasian 
separatists, shortly before Kemal Ataturk’s death. 

A few examples will show how the separatists intensified 
their efforts in Iraq and Iran, discrediting the democracies 
and acting as an outpost of propaganda, not only for 
Germany, but also for the other two Axis partners, Japan 
and Italy. For instance, Japan’s aggression in Manchuria 
and China was represented as the rebirth of Gengis Khan's 
Empire. “It was the greatest event in history for which 
the Turanian-Turic world is indebted to the courageous 
protection of the Japanese Emperor’s Army.” A bewildered 
and not very well informed oriental public was told that, 
after Russia’s dismemberment, Germany and Italy would 
construct a Rhine-Don-Black Sea Canal which would bring 
a wealth of German and Italian merchandise to the eastern 
bazaars. At least 50 per cent of Soviet territory had been 
earmarked for the eastern nations by Germany—it was said. 

There is further evidence to show that Caucasian 
separatism, having subordinated itself completely to German 
Weltherrschaft ambitions, can hardly appear in Caucasian 
eyes in the shining armour of disinterested patriotism which 
it has been wont to adopt. Those same freedom-loving 
characteristics of the Caucasian, which have baffled and 
discomfited every conqueror, would never willingly accept 
a German protectorate. There is, on the other hand, every 
indication to suggest that they would prefer to develop 
on the lines already initiated in unity with the other peoples 
of the Soviet Union, whose fate is of immediate economic 
and political concern to the Caucasus. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Bank and Insurance Shares 


ANY investors will remember that, in the days when 
the slump of 1921-22 was receding into the past, 
when the Government was paying over 5 per cent on 
medium-term loans, and international business, in moncy 
if not in goods, was brisk, British bank and insurance shares 
were occasionally yielding less than gilt-edged stocks. The 
argument in those days was that the fortunate holder had 
only to sit back and wait for the effect of a conservative 
policy of distribution to swell the capital value of his hold- 
ings and, eventually, to increase his dividends. It was true 
that there would be trade cycles as in the past, but banking 
was experiencing an expansion in deposits due to changing 
habits, while insurance benefited from an upward secular 
trend. Both seemed assured of an adequate supply of high- 
yielding securities in which to place surplus funds, and 
interest rates were regarded as being virtually stabilised at 
this high level. At the time, the argument seemed reason- 
able, but experience has proved it over-optimistic in almost 
every particular. 

When, in 1931, this country adopted limitation of the 
export of capital, and proceeded with a programme of 
drastic conversions, the whole structure of money rates, on 
which the argument was based, was threatened with dis- 
ruption and the growth of economic nationalism curtailed 
foreign business. Actually, the transition was much 
smocther than had been feared, but the lower return on 
investments was a net loss to the insurance companies, 
except in so far as they could offset it by extending their 
field, while the new rate structure left the banks with 
smaller margins, and other changes made inroads upon 
their most remunerative assets, advances and the bill port- 
folio, other than Government paper. By January, 1935, 
when long-dated Government stocks touched high levels 
which have yet to be equalled, the yield on 2} per cent 
Consols was under 2.7, while that on bank shares was, 
according to The Actuaries’ Investment Index, some 4.1 
and that on insurance shares almost 3.§ per cent. The 
margin was exaggerated at that time by abnormal 
speculation in Little Consols. There have been times when 
the margin was scarcely more than } per cent for 
imsurance shares and twice as much for banks, but neither 
class of share has achieved the honour of yielding as little 
as gilt-edged securities. At the end of last month, yields 
were, according to the same authority, 3.08 on Little 
Consols, 4.56 on bank shares and 4.27 per cent on those of 
insurance companies. It is, perhaps, not unreasonable to 
assume that these securities, in common with other equities, 
have largely recovered from the violent disturbance of 
values caused by the events of a year ago, and the question 
arises whether so wide a margin in yields against gilt- 
edged is justified by the outlook for these two types of 
enterprise. 

The first approximation to an answer to this question 
seems to be that the high yield results precisely from a lack 
of knowledge as to the future—a characteristic which all 
equities share. The best that can be done is to set out the 
principal factors affecting the problem and to attempt to 
assess their relative importance. As with other companies, 
bank and insurance profits are a function of turnover and 
margin per unit, but, whereas in industry the replacement 
cost of fixed capital and stock in trade is a matter of the first 
importance, for banks and insurance companies it is the 
movement in the level of interest rates which tends to be 
dominant, and this is always counteracted in some degree 
by the fact that investment values fall when earnings on 
new money rise and vice versa. Turnover depends both 
upon trade activity at home and overseas and upon the 
price level. The determinants of the profit margin are less 
easily stated. For insurance business, other than life insur- 
ance, it is settled mainly by competition. It is uncertain 
how this will be affected by post-war conditions; but since 
a more equal distribution of income should lead to some 
increase in business, apart from the level of prices, it is 


perhaps to be expected that margins will be reasonably 
high, except for hull and cargo departments, which ,: 
likely to have to rebuild a complicated internation 
structure of rates. 

For the life offices, competition is also an importay, 
factor. Over an extended period of years, the general Jey.) 
of premiums is not, of course, independent of the ear; 
power of money. Over shorter periods, however, the mt 
of interest is likely to be the decisive factor, and, in this 
connection, it becomes essential to attempt an assessmen 
of the general set-up after the war. Unless the Governmen; 
very rapidly calls a halt to the rise in the cost of living 
by a marked extension of rationing, price fixing and limin. 
tion of supplies, it seems probable that the general level of 
wages, and, therefore, of prices, will be much higher tha 
now. The end of the war will bring demands, which wil 
probably be irresistible, for the release of much pent-w 
purchasing power, and every effort will be made to avoid ap 
aftermath of unemployment. There will be little possibility 
of maintaining the full paraphernalia of wartime control, 
but without them it must be very difficult to avoid either , 
further dose of inflation or some competition for savings, 
with a resultant rise in interest rates. The latter is only a 
possibility, but it is one which the managements of insw- 
ance companies, not less than those of the banks, mus 
have constantly in mind. For the former, a higher per- 
centage of total assets is in securities, but the permissibk 
range is wider than in the case of banks. Despite the fac 
that recent investments have been restricted to Government 
securities, which certainly do not yield more than 2 pe 
cent net, the average return is still appreciably over 3 per 
cent. For life offices, there has been a wartime decline in 
business, but presumably the upward trend will be resumed 
after the war, a movement which should be assisted by 
income-tax concessions. War has brought an increase in 
claims, but mortality is still within expectation. Whether 
the very favourable experience of pre-war years will be 1 
feature of the post-war period is uncertain. Ability 1 
restore the profit margin per unit to pre-war levels, or even 
to maintain the aggregate profit, is problematical, being 
dependent upon political factors whose weight cannot 
assessed so far ahead. 

For the banks, the effect of rising prices will be to in- 
crease deposits, which will mean that there is a larger fund 
to earn dividends; but it is by no means certain that the 
demand for banking services will expand as it was expected 
to do twenty years ago. A characteristic of the years before 
the war was the extent to which the conservation 0! 
resources, and the formation of large groups, wa’ 
rendering industry less dependent upon banks for short 
and medium term finance. A school of thought exists which 
would prohibit the amassing of reserves more than sufi- 
cient to maintain existing physical capital. It is possible, 
when the time comes for a relaxation of the restriction on 
company profits, that this view may some weight; 
but it is perhaps equally likely that industry will obtain its 
requirements by an extension of the developments which 
have already worked to the detriment of bank advances. In 
any case, an expansion in the demand for banking services 
commensurate with an increase in the money turnover 0 
industry can no longer be considered as certain. 

In June, investments of the London clearing banks ¢%- 
ceeded advances for the first time in the history of British 
banking. It seems doubtful whether the absolute amount of 
advances will fall much further, but, as deposits increas¢, 
the proportion held in this form will certainly tend ‘© 
diminish further, and so to reduce earning er per unit 
Since, however, with the absolute amount of advances fall- 
ing, banks appear able to maintain profits, they should 
at least as well off when the actual fall ceases. A fortion, 
provided deflation is avoided, they should be able to mail 
tain earnings after the war, when there must be some 1 
crease in the demand for accommodation. That an earlier 
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<2 costs will eat into net earnings seems probable, but 
rise in 00 uld be substantial economies when demobilisation 
there sho sible normal staffing arrangements. On the other 
makes Pe not easy to see any Opportunity for saving, such 
hand, ! from the substitution of women machine minders 
as = clerks after 1918. Stability of investment values 
for ma a factor of the first importance ; so important that 
emai exercise a considerable influence on official policy 
it must respect. A conjunction of low interest rates and 
io oe rices would protect the. existing holdings of the 
a a increase their earnings from advances—perhaps 
— int when they would attract unwelcome attention. 

" the whole, it seems that, in terms of money, if not 
»f real values, both bank and insurance shares have con- 
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siderable prospects. Possibly, they are sufficiently good to 
warrant wider margins than exist between them and many 
industrial equities. Much will depend upon the revival in 
commerce, as distinct from manufacture, and upon a com- 
plex of factors not easily foreseen. At least there should be 
no repetition of the competition in branches which was a 
feature of the twenties, and possibly less of fhat in services 


which characterised the thirties. Banks, and to a scarcely 


smaller degree insurance companies, are, however, subject 


to a special political risk, namely that of nationalisation. 
It is quite impossible to say what weight should be given to 
this factor, or what it would mean to shareholders, but 
it is probable that its existence is in some measure dis- 
counted in present quotations. 


Finance and Banking 


Tendering for Year-End Bills 


The imminent turn of the quarter has not as yet been 
heralded by the slightest evidence of stringency in the 
money market. The clearing banks have this week been 
preoccupied by their monthly making-up, but at no time 
has this process interfered with their readiness to buy bills 
from the market. The market for its part obtained a 
26 per cent allotment for the Monday to Wednesday bills 
on which its tenders were largely concentrated. It has, 
therefore, been a fair seller to the banks. This week the 
market is tendering for the bills which will include the 
end-of-year maturities. The tradition regarding the 
desirability of these maturities dies hard, and it is probable 
that the market’s tenders will be largely concentrated on 
them. This is all the more likely as the January bills are 
of less attractive currency, given the stereotyped price of 
{£99 14s. 11d. at which the market will be applying for 
them. The exceptional prevailing ease of money is amply 
reflected in the latest Bank return, which shows bankers 
deposits at the high level of £133,915,000, an increase of 
£6,287,000 on the week. The Government's ways and 
means position evidently remains fairly taut, for public 
deposits are substantially unchanged at »round £10,637,000, 
while during the past week there has been an increase of 
£8,835,000 in Governnient securities, indicating renewed 
direct Treasury borrowing at the Bank of England. We 
are now in a slack revenue period, while expenditure 
remains at a high level. On the evidence of the Bank return 
the appearance of the Government’s next loan cannot be 
long delayed. Apart from temporary borrowing at the 
Bank, the Treasury is being compelled to make increased 
recourse to Treasury deposit borrowing from the banks. 
This week these institutions were called upon to pay 
£50 millions in this manner, a figure which compares with 
nominal maturities of £30 millions and actual maturities 
probably smaller than this figure. 


American Credit Policy 


The Federal Reserve Board is increasing member 

’ reserve requirements by about one seventh, or to 
the present statutory limit. The increase will take effect 
ftom November 1st. Even more significant is the fact that 
ata recent Press conference, Mr Morgenthau, Secretary 
of the Treasury, should have expressed himself as more 
sympathetic to the Federal Reserve Board’s requests for 
Powers to raise member bank reserve requirements beyond 
the present statutory limit. Now that good progress is 
cing made in the United States with the task of qualita- 
tive control of credit, through such means as the strong 
discouragement of hire purchase finance, it is rather aston- 
ishing to see this reversal to the doctrines of quantitative 
control. The volume of banking credit in the United States 
's expanding steadily under the propulsion of the armament 
and Lease and Lend programmes. Despite the curtailment 
of non-essential credit facilities, the total of the banks 
Sans are expanding, owing to steadily increasing demands 
for accommodation from industries engaged on Govern- 
ment work. At the same time, the financing of the budgetary 
deficit still calls for persistent bank subscriptions to Gov- 
‘rnment issues, Between the beginning of this year and 
the close of July the loans and investments of the weekly 
‘sporting member banks rose from $25,388,000,000 to 


$28,646,000,000. Over the same period, the reserve balances 
at the Federal Reserve Banks actually fell from 
$14,026,000,000 to $13,117,000,000. Consequently, the excess 
reserves fell even more steeply, from $6,615,000,000 to 
$5,181,000,000. The coming increase in reserve require- 
ments will result in reducing excess reserves to about 
$4,000,000,000. 

The great diminution in the gold inflow, together with 
the considerable accumulation of funds in Treasury de- 
posits at the Reserve Banks, has arrested the growth in 
Reserve Bank credit. Member bank credit, on the other 
hand, is still expanding, and is likely to expand further as 
the armament programme gets into full swing. The 
margin of excess reserves is therefore being fairly rapidly 
narrowed. To increase reserve requirements still further 
under those conditions would be to invite an immediate 
hardening of money rates. This, at a time when full em- 
ployment is yet far from reached in the United States, 
would be an astonishingly retrograde step to take. If infla- 
tion threatens in the United States, there are, in present 
circumstances, far more direct and effective methods of 
tackling the problem than through the contraction of credit. 
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American Tax Savings Plan 


rican Treasury has begun the sale of interest 
ap which ee purchased in anticipation of 
tax payments. These notes are available in two series. The 
first may be presented in payment of income taxes up to 
a limit of $1,200 in any one year. They accumulate interest 
at the rate of about 1.92 per cent per annum. The second 
series, intended for corporation and large tax payers, may 
be presented in payment of taxes to any amount, 
interest accrues on them at the rate of about 0.48 per cent 
per annum. The notes have a maximum currency of two 
years, but may be presented in payment of taxes at any 
time during their currency. They are not transferable and 
may not be used as collateral. They may be redeemed for 
cash at the Federal Reserve Bank of issue at any time, but 
only at the price of issue. The purpose of this new issue 
is to encourage taxpayers in the United States to make 
provision out of current income for taxes that become due 
on that income in the following year. The economic effect 
of the issue is a very desirable one under present circum- 
stances, since it will mop up purchasing power in the 
hands of the public and place it at the immediate disposal 
of the American Government. 


* * * 


German Banks in Greece 


Among recent evidence of German financial exploita- 
tion of the occupied territories comes the news that the 
National Bank of Greece has been absorbed by the 
Deutsche Bank and the Bank of Athens by the Dresdner 
Bank. It is interesting to note that the absorption of the 
Greek business of these banks should have been effected 
by German and not by Italian institutions. Since Greece 
was marked out as a sphere of Italian influence and is now 
being policed by Italian troops, this initiative of German 
banks provides yet another token of the depths of servility 
to which the junior partner of the Axis has sunk. It should 
be noted that, in the case of the Bank of Athens, the busi- 
ness so absorbed is only that established in what is now 
enemy territory. The management of the branches and 
funds of the bank outside such territory, in London, Egypt 
and Cyprus, has been vested by decree law of the Greek 
Government in a Board of Management composed of those 
directors of the bank who are outside enemy occupied 
countries. In addition to its London office, the Bank of 
Athens has three branches in Egypt and two in Cyprus. 
These provide the nucleus of an active business around 
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which it will be possible to regroup the whole organisa 
tton when the octopus-like tentacles which German ban;;... 
is now spreading in Greece have been severed. 8 


x * * 


Iran’s Currency Problems 


With the completer Allied occupation of Lran which jx 
now proceeding, and the change of regime there, th 
currency and banking situation in that country may , 
rapidly brought back to normal. As soon as the pre. 
varicating and hostile attitude of the Shah, who has now 
abdicated, became apparent, Iran was subjected to the 
financial blockade from which that country had been spared 
in the days immediately following the entry of British ang 
Soviet troops. Now that the position is being Satisfactorily 
cleared up, it should not be long before Iran is brought 
within the sterling area, and all existing restrictions op 
remittances to and from that country are removed. The 
machinery of exchange control has been in operation jp 
Iran since December, 1939; and, though since then the 
rial has been officially pegged to the dollar, it will neeg 
very little adjustment to bring the system of control within 
the framework of those operating in sterling area countries. 
Meanwhile, public confidence in the currency was called 
upon to withstand considerable stress in the few days pre. 
ceding the abdication of the Shah. The currency in Iran js 
now largely composed of rial notes issued by the Bangue 
Mellie Iran. These have for some years been displacing the 
silver krans, which are now largely obsolete. One of the 
main elements in the backing for this paper currency js 
represented by the crown jewels. At the beginning of las 
week, it was strongly rumoured in Iran that the jewels had 
left the country and were about to be followed by the Shah, 
These rumours led to immediate action on the part of the 
Minister of Finance. He satisfied himself that the jewels 
were still at the Treasury, and invited a deputation of the 
Majliss to inspect this important item of national property 
and of the currency reserve. Confidence in the solidity of the 
rial was promptly restored. 


* * * 


National Discount Company Limited 


In The Economist’s Banking Supplement, which was 
published last week, the “B™” shares of the National Dis- 
count Company were, by a printer’s error, described as 
1os shares instead of £7 10s. By another misprint, the 
company’s holding of securities on December 31, 1940, 
appeared as £8,563,844. This should have been £18,563,844. 


Investment 


Incentives and the Investor 


Movements on the Stock Exchange during the past 
week have, in the main, been the reverse of those of the 
preceding period. After a little further selling of a general 
character, jobbers who had sold short first reduced prices in 
order to get cheap stock, and when selling stopped, marked 
them up once more in the hope of attracting selling, so far 
without much success. In fact, there is a tendency for prices 
in all sections to settle down at levels only slightly below 
the best. There is little sign of any real disposition to sell 
anything except the few stocks, such as Argentine railway 
equities, in which the rises of the speculative boomlet have 
now been almost completely eliminated. In the absence of 
any new Government issue, other than 3 per cent Savings 
which still do not make a very wide appeal, it might be 
supposed that gilt-edged would tend to rise once more. At 
the moment, however, the banks are finding adequate out- 
let for their surplus funds in deposit receipts, while the 


public has perhaps other things to think of. It is true that 


payments of direct taxes are now below their peak, but the 
recent assessment notices served as a reminder that, where 
tax is not deducted at the source, there are very large sums 
to be found in January. Further, a fresh set of factors has 
arisen out of the growing realisation of the urgency of 
increasing war production, which threatens to produce a new 
crop of uncertainties for the investor. In its more extreme 
form, the campaign now beginning to emerge Suggests that 
financial inducements must be extended to capital and 
labour alike, if the best results are to be obtained. The very 
strict limitations and the great dangers of this Policy are 


discussed on page 375, but its adoption would have con- 
siderable effects on the investor and his outlook. 
ft 


There has always been a considerable body of opinion 
which held that war could not be financed without a certain 
measure of inflation. The Government creates credit and 
uses it, relying on the lag before costs are adjusted to the 
new level of money to reap a benefit. But the suggestion 
that wages and other payments should be increased as a 
incentive—presumably out of created credit—means that 
costs will be raised from the start, and that, in so far as the 
whole of the extra payments do not flow back at once to 
the Exchequer, a further dose of inflationary finance would 
be called for. It is hard to believe that the worker would 
find in an additional payment of uncertain real value, whose 
use had to be indefinitely postponed, any great incentive 
work harder. He would insist upon trying to obtain rather 
more now. That, perhaps, should be given to some, but not 
by widespread money payments, which seem to lead 
directly to inflation and to create long-term problems 
of the first order. None the less, it is probable that the cam 
paign will meet with no little support. At the present time, 
the Government hold the equity in British industry, through 
the operation of EPT. But the course of prices and yields 
suggests that investors believe that this will not always & 
so. In these circumstances, anything which promises 2 s¢™- 
permanent rise in prices tends to enhance the value 
equities as against fixed interest stocks, since the holder df 
the former is protected to the extent that plant is kept UP 
and stocks of goods are held. Even in the context 
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er prices is it likely that deflation will be 


; high 
markedly his or, indeed, desirable? There will, of 


‘dered possible, OF, 1 
consider Pyepreciation in the real value of all investments 
ee ao a regime, but with a bias in favour of equities in 
concerns with good post-war prospects. 


*” * * 


pilution on the Stock Exchange 


On Monday last, for the first time in its history, the 
Stock Exchange admitted women clerks to the floor of the 
House. It appears that the new arrivals are actually em- 
ployed by the Committee at the marking boards and not by 
individual members, but the facility cannot long be denied 
to the latter, and it is very probable that before long women 
will be engaged as “ button ” clerks, whose duty it is to 
serve the dealers. In peacetime, the former post was 
intended largely as an apprenticeship for the latter, an 
apprenticeship lasting a minimum of four years. A fairly 
lengthy training would in any case be necessary, and there 
is no need, therefore, to see in the development an indica- 
tion that a mixed House is to be expected in the near 
future. That such a possibility was being discussed is 
perhaps natural, but what is rather surprising, having regard 
for the fact that brokers are usually considered most’ con- 
servative people, is that the idea met with quite a favourable 
reception. How far this is merely a product of the extreme 
shortage of men in all departments, and how far yet 
another reflection of the more forward attitude adopted in 
recent months, it is hard to say. The London Exchange is 
not the first to admit women assistants to its dealing floor, 
for they have existed in Glasgow, and possibly elsewhere, 
for some time. Shortly after the last war, there was even 
one woman member of one of the Associated Exchanges, 
but in that case there were wholly exceptional circumstances 
and there is no evidence that she played any active part. 
The Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange, however, boasts no 
fewer than eight women members. But it must be remem- 
bered that their business is transacted between offices and 
not in a market, in the ordinary acceptance of that term. 
In fact, it has so far been accepted in the financial world 
that, whatever they may do behind the scenes, women 
shall not appear in public as representatives or principals. 
This rule has recently been broken very occasionally by 
journalists. It can scarcely be claimed that the employment 
of women clerks for marking bargains is an important in- 
fringement of it, but their appearance has certainly given 


tise to much speculation and some not unpleasurable 
anticipation. 


* * * 


Montreal Debt Adjustment 


i The news that the City of Montreal is proposing to 
~ trange the terms of its debt came as something of a blow 
oe in this country, who had scarcely realised 
al € authority had been in default on its redemption 
oo €nts since last year. It is perhaps a pity that the 
ee mcnneent should have been made without giving at 
ig diff Bras outline of the new terms proposed, for it 
a — to believe that this has not been settled. The 
a Y $ been to make the market almost purely nominal, 
: 4 ten point margin between buying and selling prices. 
neuen of stock on the London registers is, or was 
ental” as high as some £10 millions, of which the bulk 
oan a nominal rate of interest of 4} per cent. It is 
tare wit speculate at this juncture as to what the exact 
of Mo be. It is to be hoped that a city of the standing 
yh ntreal will not put forward a scheme similar to those 
= re and Edmonton, but the details of the position 
possibs sufficiently well known to make an assessment 
schems ¢. It may be that the only escape from such a 
Denn ~ would be to invite and obtain assistance from the 
lnneaee Government. The experience of the British 
of the Dp Canada, outside the restricted sphere of stocks 
iene minion Government, or of those carrying its 
a has not been a happy one, and it is unfortunate 
or es should be a further loss of dollar income just 
hel din € .Proportion of even the funded debt of the city 
it canna this country is, however, relatively moderate, and 
with t be expected that the scheme will be framed mainly 
i. mihe te to the effect on Britain. The scheme, when it 
¢ known, must be judged by its fairness to bond- 


h * 
mor * a whole, in the general context of the debt 
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Company Notes 


ICI and Vickers Interims 


The announcement that the interim payments of 
Imperial Chemical Industries and Vickers, Ltd., are to be 
maintained at 3 per cent, less tax at 9s. 8d., amd at 4 per 
cent, less tax at 10s., respectively, is encouraging news for 
the large body of investors whose hopes are harnessed to 
the fortunes of the two companies. In the case of Vickers, 
the margin of cover for the customary 10 per cent dividend 
in the calendar year 1940 amounted to 21.9 per cent, against 
20.2 per cent, despite a decline in the actual amount of 
equity earnings, and it was apparent that a substantially 
higher tax liability could be absorbed without the necessity 
of trenching on ordinary dividends. The margin of cover 
for the 8 per cent ICI ordinary dividend fell in 1940 from 
13.0 tO 10.9 per cent, and, in consequence, the prospects 
that former dividend rates can be maintained in the current 
year appeared more doubtful. There is, of course, no 
guarantee that the maintenance of interim payments implies 
the repetition of final dividends. No doubt existing rates 
could, in the case of both companies, be maintained for 
a long period out of reserves, but there is a strong possi- 
bility that the conjunction of yet higher rates of taxation 
with the possible necessity of increasing provisions for war 
contingencies might decide the managements in question 
to abandon dividend equalisation for conservation of re- 
sources. The gross profit-earning capacity of both concerns, 
in war or in peace, is immense. The investors’ hopes and 
fears are mainly conditioned by the terms of Government 
contracts and the exigencies of the Exchequer. If stock- 
holders survive the duration of the war without seeing a 
cut in rates of dividend, less tax, they will be remarkably 
fortunate—but so far, so good. Prices were scarcely affected 
by these and other interim announcements. The Vickers 
10s. ordinary stock at 17s. 1}d. yields £5 18s. 2d. per cent 
on the 1940 total payment, while the JCI £1 ordinary stock 
offers a yield of £5 os. 4d. per cent at the current price of 
31s. 104d. ex dividend. 


* * * 


Crosses and Winkworth Tax Position 


The full accounts of Crosses and Winkworth to 
March 26th last show a rise in total revenue from £212,719 
to £328,094, the highest level of the past decade. After 
meeting interest charges, fees and ARP expenditure and 
providing £21,500 for war damage insurance, earnings 
before taxation or depreciation amount to £300,463 against 
£199,665. Unfortunately, the management is still unable to 
obtain any decision as to the size of the company’s EPT 
liability and the net credit balance is, for the moment, added 
to the carry forward, which thus totals £381,205. While the 
profits position shows a striking improvement, the auditors 
point out that, apart from the unsettled liability for EPT, 
no provision has been made for depreciation since March 11, 
1930, or for the loss on realisation of fixed assets incurred 
in 1936-37. Moreover, the cumulative interest on “ Heaton ” 
6 per cent Ist mortgage debentures remains in arrears since 
February 24, 1932, while the sinking fund for redemption 
of this stock, amounting to 1 per cent of the amount out- 
standing on February 25, 1932, has been in arrears from 
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} I at which date it became cumulative. In the 
cae appears curious that EPT considerations 
should rank prior to the company’s liability to its debenture 
creditors. The balance sheet shows an improvement in the 
cash position, a credit balance with the company s bankers 
of £131,787 having replaced a bank overdraft of £24,151, 
while advances secured against cotton stocks are reduced 
from £81,050 to £29,900. A total liability for bills payable 
of £172,072 has been eliminated, while an increase of some 
£36,000 in sundry creditors to £92,467 is due largely to 
the inclusion of war damage contribution. On the assets side 
of the account, stocks are reduced from £572,983 to 
£495,156, a decline which the chairman, Mr Joseph R 
Heaton, attributes in the course of his statement mainly to 
the sale of finished yarns. He also points out that, despite 
the absence of any depreciation provision, £57,682 against 
£34,056 has been spent upon repairs and renewals and that 
the total of fixed assets has been increased by installa- 
tions and additions, valued at £13,895, to _£2,631,288. 
The surplus of liquid assets over current liabilities is up 
from some £333,000 to some £596,000. Until some decision 
can be reached regarding the allocation of profits, last year's 
striking improvement must remain of completely academic 
interest to the company’s shareholders and scarcely less so 
to holders of debenture stock. The £100 6 per cent 
“Heaton” rst mortgage debenture stock now stands at 
603. 
* * * 


Gaumont-British Improvement 


The accounts of Gaumont-British for the year to 
March 31st last show a rise in income, after deducting 
£10.850 for losses of subsidiaries against £66,343, from 
£546,256 to £606,333. With tax liability slightly reduced 
from £36,398 to £35,992 and depreciation at £28,756 
against £32,717, equity earnings are up from {£10,790— 
excluding £33,068 transferred from tax reserve in 1939-40 
—to £78,098. The company’s liability for war damage insur- 
ance, at £30,313, is charged to general reserve. Grossed up 
at 8s. 6d., the rate of earnings shows a rise from 0.6 to 
4.5 per cent. Reserve receives £77,813, raising the total of 
the fund, after deduction of war damage contribution, from 
£242,500 to £290,000. 

Years to March 3l, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 
NE Betas cd ett ccbinnd 713,498 612,600 617,183 
Provision against subsidiaries 30,399 66,343 10,850 
ND eo nt ntsen damien 65,499 36,398 35,992 
DOUEOIEE. nccpessnscasens 28,882 32,717 28,756 
Debenture service .......... 291,329 287,602 284,737 
Preference dividend ........ 178,750 178,750 178,750 
Ordinary and “ A”’ ordinary shares :-— 
OE. K64RdS 0 ide TREE 118,639 10,790 78,098 
See Nil Nil Nil 
NE cde bhapice thawed ae 5°35 0-6 4-5 
ND er a Be ee a te 100,000 42,500 77,813 
Carry forward ............. 77,438  +78,795 79,080 


* Including income from redemption of debenture stock. 
+ Includes £33,068 from tax reserve. 


Last year’s improvement in the profit position took place 
despite a considerable fall in theatre revenue during the 
period of intensive bombing in the winter of 1940-41. The 
managing director, Mr Mark Ostrer, indicates in his state- 
ment that income from this source revived substantially in 
the spring of 1941; that direct damage to property from 
enemy action was not on a large scale; and that activity in 
the film production branch of the group was satisfactorily 
maintained. The balance sheet shows a reduction in bank 
overdraft and loans on mortgage aggregating £54,021 to 
£76,516 and £419,136, respectively, while creditors are 
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down from £566,559 to £534,791. The excess of 
assets over the latter is, however, reduced from Loree 
to £577,535. The company has paid off some £17§,9,.4 
long-term debentures, and there is an addition o¢ q 
less than half that amount to the sinking funds —_ 
largely accounts for the rise of £130,000 in total mene 
There is evidence of activity on the production side om 
siderable percentage rises in film productions jn ve Con. 
and stocks in hand. The best that can be said of the hay 
is that a considerable improvement was achieved ms 
very difficult conditions and that earnings at this level y: 
strengthen the position by redeeming some of 1) a il 
heavy debt load, while preventing accumulation of a... 
on the preference shares, which, at 12s. 3d., ex dividend 
yield some £8 19s. 7d. per cent. , 


* * + 


Jorehaut Tea Results 


The full accounts of Jorehaut Tea for 1940 show that 
sales on tea account of 7,122,477 Ibs. yield a revenye X 
£406,331, against £408,998 derived from the sale 
6,774,268 Ibs. in 1939. After including subsidiary sources 
of income, gross receipts declined from £415,343 t 
£414,242, thanks to the lower average price obtainable 
Ib. at 13.69d. against 14.49d. Costs per lb. were reduce 
from 10.83d. to 10.80d., but total production costs On a 
crop yield of 7,175,244 lbs. against 6,845,474 lbs. increase; 
from £302,376 to £317,790. All other charges againg 
profits, except depreciation at £20,000 against £16,000, wer 
lower last year, the allocation for tax and NDC fallin 
from £42,262 to £20,000. Thus, equity earnings rose fron 
£37,715, after inclusion of £139 from the 1939 crop adjus. 
ment account, to £42,298, representing a rate of 11.1 per 
cent—unadjusted for Dominion income-tax relief—againg 
9.4 per cent. The usual ro per cent dividend is, in cong. 
quence, covered by a small margin, which goes to nix 
the carry forward from £3,109 to £5,407. 


Years to December 3], 


1938 1939 194 
£ £ { 
a 358,550 415,482 414.20 
Production costs ........... 284,227 302,376 317.7% 
PU iehescSecissecs 74,323 113,106 %4% 
TONG THM iss'é vc kidss 2,066 42,262 20,00 
Commissions and fees ....... 10,310 14,726 12,374 
DTOIITIOD «65.400 00 06 00000 20,000 16,000 20,000 
Exchange account .......... 745 2,403 1,78) 
Ordinary shares— 
DT caleetksvecwseus seh 41,202 37,715 42,244 
 Gawenss4 6,60a Plas deea od 40,000 40,000 40,0 
I tcc ho5S 6dpe weaee 10-4 9-4 $1) 
PR ea iecadcbdeudes 10 10 10 
’ 

Carry forward. ........00.a 5,394 3,109 5,407 


* After addition of £2,498 in 1938 and £139 in 1939 from Crop 
Adjustment Account. 
} Without allowing for Dominion Income Tax Relief. 


Stocks of tea have increased from 1,021,721 lbs. © 
1,966,055 Ibs., raising the balance-sheet valuation from 
£48,828 to £84,277. There is a sharp contraction in bt 
debtors and in the total of bills payable and creditors, th 
former from £224,552 to £100,838 and the latter from 
£204,844 to £125,140. The reserve fund remains # 
£200,000. Expenditure on renewals and improvements |a* 
year amounted to only £10,649 against £27,796. Th 
accounts show that careful control of cost factors hi 
largely offset the influence of lower selling prices, but 9 
war conditions the price offered by the London Tea Co 
troller must remain the most important single facto 


governing profits. The £1 shares at 33s. yield £6 18. x 
per cent. 


* * + 
Second Alliance Trust 


The accounts of Second Alliance Trust to July 3! 
last show a fall in income from £226,983 to £213,456, the 
lowest level since 1935-36. Taxation is, however, up °! 
from £64,300 to £67,827, and, since expenses have 
strictly controlled, equity earnings at £72,566 agains 
£86,074 represent a rate of 33.1 against 34.9 per cent, ~ 
pared with no more than 26.7 per cent in 1935-36 
total payment on ordinary capital is maintained at 2! um 
cent and contingencies reserve again receives £ : 
leaving the carry forward reduced from {£17,847 to £143! 
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a In all the circumstances, these results must be regarded as 
* Curren ighly creditable. The directors point out that a consider- 
Ct £60116 sbie portion of the trust’s investments came under Treasury 
: 78,000 BMP requisition last year and that the fall in revenue is in part- 

Tathey due to the inability to find equally remunerative opportuni- 
al 2a hich HI ties for reinvestment. A caution is added to the effect that 
<4 Sie, MME he return on remaining investments is not expected to be 
. intained in the current year. An estimate of the market 
eats yalue of investments 1S omitted from the accounts, the 
od Tesulty palance sheet disclosing a decline in the valuation at or 

under HME inder cost from £3,909,942 to £3,670,339. A decline in 

f th debtors, mainly sales for subsequent settlement, from 
na © very HM (7,636 to £2,700, is accompanied by a rise in the total of 
cash and balances due from bankers from £2,246 to 

13,281, while sundry loans and bank advances are reduced 
from £104,189 to £53,350. The reduction in general reserve 
from £555,000 to £400,000 is due to the transfer of £155,000 
to contingent reserve, which is presumably written off 
investments. There is also a decline of some £20,300 in 
debenture debt to £1,960,293. These changes and the rela- 
Show the tive smallness of the rise in creditors from £23,932 to 
revenue 4 {25,530 all bear witness to the involuntary liquidation of 
> sale assets Which has been imposed on the trust and indicate 
rY source that re-investment was not complete at the date of the 
15,343 tp balance sheet. Clearly, estimates of revenue in the current 
year depend to an important degree on whether Second 





inable : j . ; 
© reduced Alliance still retains holdings liable to come under Treasury 
OSts on requisition. In any case, the margin of cover for ordinary 
increased dividends is generous, and reduction, if it takes place, will 


be more a matter of policy than of necessity. The £100 


"Sagal ‘ i 
Pasi stock, at £380 ex dividend, yields £5 10s. 6d. 


C falling 

rose from 

ie THE STOCK 

: ILI per 

—aLaine : 

‘s = improvement, mainly in junior issues. 

i a Note: all dealings are for cash eae aren d “sy 17, Southern 

UNCERTAINTY about the situation on the ale ie a ee 

ae raged — —. oan before London Transport “C” stock was an 

r 3l, -end, and absence of buyers i ini i i 
194 rather than any selling pressure led o a ee, See 2 ee 


continued decline in all sections of the 


317.7% some slight selling and conditions con- 
96 452 tnued dull, but on Tuesday the reaction 


aoe . a followed, but Southern 
t p referr t. ! 

414.24 market. The reopening was marked by Pail SE as ae” yg oo 
tine stocks continued up to midweek, 
with some considerable losses. Elsewhere 
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‘¢ Johnnies ’’ Accounts 


The preliminary figures of Johannesburg Consolidated 
—reteneee for the year to June 3oth last, dealt with in The 
conomist of July 26th, showed a virtual doubling of net 
profit after tax, which meant that the dividend, maintained 
at IO per cent, was covered by earnings of almost 13} per 
cent. The full report reveals taxation of £333,853, compared 
with £252,095, so that there was an even larger recovery, 
amounting to some £342,500, in the gross amount of 
earnings, of which a substantial part must be due to profits 
On Operations in securities. Many of the undertakings in 
which the company is interested did better on the year, but 
in most cases—South African Carbide is an exception— 
all or most of this increase went in paying higher taxation. 
As an instance of this, the seven gold mines specifically 
associated with the group made about £1,000,000 more 
profit on the year, but £842,000 of this went in increased 
taxation or Government share in profits. Another factor 
tending to increase profits has been a rise in investments. 
These, valued as usual below market quotations, have risen 
from £5,433,749 to £5,785,370. There is, however, an 
increase in cash and Union Treasury bills of £305,000, both 
having been financed by a new item of £537,000 odd for 
accounts with associated companies and the £136,000 rise 
in carry forward. It thus seems that the group had at end- 
June a surplus which could be invested in long-dated 
stocks. The company is altering its articles so as to reduce 
its liability to provide income tax on directors’ salaries to 
5s. 6d. in the pound and to prevent tax-free payments to 
future recruits to the board. The £1 shares of the company, 
at 42s. 6d., yield some £4 14s. per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


London recent agreement occasioned a sharp general, At the reopening the Cape 


bought Blyvoors, West Wits and Western 
Holdings, but other issues lacked support 
and generally small losses prevailed. The 
next day, interest, while still centred on 
Blyvoors and Libanon, which improved 
Is. and Is. 3d. respectively, was more 
widely spread, and numerous gains were 
registered. The rubber market displayed 
no decided trend but prices throughout 
were steady and better than other sections, 
although there was little business. The 


of the past week was brought to a halt 
20.000 by the need to attract stock, which pro- 


12,374 duced a widespread marking up of quota- 

90.000 tons, despite which the shortage of stock 
179) continues in most sections 

* 

42.9% _ Fractional declines, mainly in the 

40.000 irredeemable issues, were prominent in the 

tI] gilt-edged market before the week-end. 

10 Thus 3} per cent War Loan and Conver- 

sion declined ;, 24 per cent Consols and 

5.407 Local Loans }, and the 2} per cent. 


National Defence Bonds 44/48 also lost }. 
The week-end led to precautionary mark- 
ing down on Monday, and with buyers 
holding back, declines of 4. in the 
redeemable and long-dated issues were 


om Crop 





Ibs. 10 general. The following day, however, a 
n from revival of buying coupled with shortage of 
in bot stock led to numerous gains. Thus 2} 
ors, the per cent Consols and Local Loans gained 
r from i, 3} per cent War Loan 7% and 34 per 
ins at me Conversion } among other rises, but 
ots [ss excepuon was provided by small 
: The Dai es in the 24 per cent National 
, tes ence 44/48 and National War Bonds 
ors Tas dst 57. Later turnover fell off again, 
but Th some long-dated stocks gained j. 
a Con- ¢ feature of the foreign bond market 
factor ve + sharp fall in Japanese issues on 
1s, 24. see ay when the § per cent issue of 
To. 6 per cent 1924 and 54 per cent 
deci loans all fell 3 points, with smaller 
“anes in other stocks. The following 
rice. me. Support led to a slight recovery, 
wee S rising }-14 points, Brazilian issues 
© persistently weak, with considerable 
y is Paulo” widweek on doubts as to the San 
6, the ae tender, while Chilean bonds were 
> onl €t on Monday. 
- been * 
gainst Interest in the home rail market before 
- Com si. he nmediately after the week-end was 
. The = and small sales were sufficient to 
1 pet Senior minor losses in both junior and 
0,000, rumours ws: On Tuesday, however, 
urs of an early clarification of the 


4,312 





Canadian Pacific ordinary was firm on 
balance. 


* 


In the industrial market before the 
week-end, lack of enquiry led prices to 
ease, while at the reopening quiet con- 
ditions were accompanied by further 
declines. The following day, in common 
with other sections, prices improved and 
the undertone became firmer. Brewery 
issues suffered numerous losses of Is. on 
Monday, but the next day Bass and 
Mitchells & Butlers recovered Is., 
although Guinness, Barclay Perkins and 
Ind Coope were all slightly lower. Air- 
craft and motor issues were steadier than 
most sections after some pre-week-end 
losses. Apart from a gain of 3 in Smith 
(Accessories) preferred on Monday and a 
fall of 1s. in Short Bros. the next day, 
prices were mainly unchanged. The 
heavy industrial section reflected the 
general trend with many small declines 
before and after the week-end. Babcock & 
Wilcox, Guest Keen, Harland & Wolff 
among others, were all lower. On Tues- 
day, however, apart from a few small 
gains by colliery issues, most prices 
remained steady, but Tube Investments 
was an exception with a fall of Is. Textile 
issues generally were weak, but Cour- 
taulds was a gy on Tuesday — 
j of 1s. 6d. on rumours, not con- 
oak that compensation for the Viscose 
sale was to be announced. Shipping 
issues were lower where changed and 
failed to participate in Tuesday’s recovery, 


ile chan in tobacco issues were all 
ee aoe ith the exception of a 


against holders, wi 
Stevan of 7's on Tuesday by BAT, when 
Imps lost 34. In midweek quiet con- 


ditions prevailed, but changes were gene- 
rally in favour of holders. ° 
* 


urse of events in Russia led to 
euie iee in the kaffir market before 
the week-end and small declines were 


oil market was dull before the week-end 
on war news, and some slight selling led 
to declines in most issues. While condi- 
tions continued dull on Monday with 
further declines, a much more cheerful 
tone the next day induced widespread 
gains, Shell gaining 4}, while Anglo- 
Iranian, Burmah, Lobitos and VOC im- 
proved #;. Later fluctuations in oils pro- 
duced no definite trend, while kaffirs con- 
tinued firm under the lead of Blyvoors. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Agee Corves. Security Indices. 
1941. Bargains Dae T — 
in S.E, 1940. 30 Ord. oe 


List shares* | nt.t 

Sept.18... 2,994 t 454 79-2 | 130°7 
~ Aaeeel, Oe $1,511 | 79-0 130-7 
~ 22-.-| 3564 $1,204 | 78-6 130-7 
> Seens] > ae $1,640 | 78-9 130 8 
24... 3,070 $1,247 79:1 130-8 


ee a cece Ne len RN ee es REN 

* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 79-7 (Sept. 12); lowest 66-8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest 130-9 (Sept. 12); 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2).  ¢ Excluding “ Stop Press ”’ 


bargains. 
New York 


THE developments on the Russian front 
and proposals for the fixing of ceilings 
on commodity prices led to slow trading 
on Wall Street before the week-end, and 
declines up to a point were general. In 
the early part of the current week prices 
became slightly more resistant, with air- 
craft and steel issues mildly supported, 
but the volume of busimess was small. 
In midweek pressure against aircraft 
issues led to a general decline with 
numerous point losses. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 97.5 per cent of capacity 
against an adjusted figure of 96 per cent 
in the previous week. 


(Continued on page 392) 
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Transfer of Electricity Control 


The logical allocation of functions between Govern- 
ment departments is constantly disturbed by war condi- 
tions. Sometimes the creation of a new Ministry, made 
necessary by the tremendous expansion in the functions of 
Government, provides the occasion for the necessary new 
adjustment. There has been some talk of the formation of 
a Ministry of Fuel, but this, apparently, is not to be, at 
any rate for the present. Without prejudice to any further 
rearrangement which may be found necessary later, the 
functions of the Ministry of War Transport in relation to 
electricity have just been transferred to the Board of Trade. 
Since the Board of Trade is already responsible for coal 
and gas, this seems a logical grouping. Before the Electricity 
Supply Act, 1919, the Board of Trade was the ultimate elec- 
tricity authority, but under that Act the newly established 
Electricity Commission was made subject to the Ministry 
of Transport, possibly because the transport aspect of elec- 
tricity was developing so rapidly at the time. In emergency 
conditions, the Ministry of War Transport, as an operating 
department incorporating the former Ministry of Shipping, 
has an immense task to perform. Its most urgent functions 
are of a wholly different type from those of the Board of 
Trade, and it is sound policy to relieve it of such adminis- 
trative duties as can, with at least equal propriety, be per- 
formed by a more purely administrative department. 


* * * 


Maintenance of Road Vehicles 


It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of main- 
tenance in the efficient operation of machinery, whether in 
the factory, on the road, or, as has been demonstrated so 
conclusively, on the battlefield. And in view of the shortage 
of inland transport, the decision of the Ministries of 
Supply and War Transport to carry out most of the 
recommendations put forward in the report of the Motor 
Vehicle Maintenance Advisory Committee, of which Mr 
W. E. Rootes was chairman, is to be welcomed. Efficient 
maintenance involves an adequate supply of spare parts 
and of repair facilities. Under the first heading, a scheme 
has been prepared to ensure that no spare parts in short 
supply are obtainable except for vehicles immobilised, or 
likely to be immobilised, for want of parts ; hoarded stocks 
are to be requisitioned. The co-operation of manufac- 
turers and distributors of spare parts has been enlisted in 
stopping the wasteful practice of building non-standard 
vehicles, partly with spare parts collected from various used 
vehicles and partly with new parts. The Ministries of 
Supply and War Transport are arranging for the return 


to manufacturers for reconditioning of all suitable yo 
parts. In case of vital need, army spare parts may 
released for civilian use. Since the supply of new Spare 
parts must needs be limited, production must naturally 
concentrated on parts for commercial vehicles. Under the 
second heading, a survey is being made of existing repair 
facilities. The Committee’s recommendation that measyrs 
should be taken to promote the training of men, wome, 
and boys as motor mechanics, both in the Ministry 
Labour training establishments and within the repairing 
industry itself, is to be carried into effect. Moreover, sh. 
repair staffs at the Ministries of War Transport and Supply 
are to be strengthened. All these measures, if carried oy 
promptly, should do much to improve the maintenang 
service of road vehicles. 


* * 


The Coal Mines (War Levy) Scheme 


Owing to the closing of most of the European anj 
Mediterranean markets in the summer of 1940, the Britis; 
coal-mining industry was deprived of more than two. 
thirds of its total export trade of approximately 44! million 
tons ; in order to provide some mitigation of the unequal 
incidence of this loss on districts and individual under. 
takings, the industry and the Government co-operated in 
the introduction of the Coal Mines (War Levy) Scheme, 
The main purpose of this scheme was to compensate 
colliery undertakings in proportion to the loss of trade 
suffered by them in consequence of the war. It was payable 
in respect of the tonnage by which the quantity sold by an 
undertaking in each quarter fell short of that proportion 
of the national sales which it supplied in the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. Statutory authority was given for the pay- 
ment of compensation up to a maximum flat rate of 3s. 6d. 
per ton, to be provided by a levy up to a limit of 6d. per 
ton. The administration of the scheme was placed in the 
hands of the Central Council of Coal Owners and the 
District Executive Boards, and the Council was authorised 
to discontinue the payment of compensation, if at any time 
it was of the opinion that the undertaking concerned was 
not being maintained in a condition of efficiency to resume 
the production of its basis tonnage within a reasonable 
time. It was expected that, in exceptional cases, under- 
takings already earning profits could claim compensation in 
respect of lost trade, but both the industry and the Govern 
ment agreed that the basis adopted was preferable to that 
of profitability, subject, however, to such adjustments 
as might become necessary in the light of experience. The 


(Continued on page 393) 
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(Continued from page 391) Total share dealings : Sept. 18, 790,000 ; E Including Excluding 
N : Sept. 19, 580,000; Sept. 20, 250,0008 ; vent ene: 
Cw York Prices Sept. 22, 420,000; Sept. 23, 490,000; 1941 (New Basis) ...... 1,160,829,246 1,107,221,94 
Sept. 24, 550,000. 1060 cone ‘cake 1,135,865 ,245 , i 910 
Shee ' ( asis) ....... 1,154,932,902 1,104, 056,088 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES —— 1940 (Old Basis) ....... 1,120,419,741 767,664,008 
a Close Close! Close Close 
(1926 = 100) nite Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 1941 1941 1941 1941 Brit. Emp. Foreigy 
; gic - at. & Cie -- @4 4§\Chrysler...... 57 58% Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
194] at. Nthn. Pf... 24% 24$/Curt.Wr.“A”. 268 27 ee : £ 6 om 
——| sept. sept. | sept. Hlinois Cent... "9 8}/Fastman Kak. 140 aap 42 (New Basis) .. 1,105,670,065 5,481,401 ys 
Low | High} 5 | 30,1 37,  Nosthern Pax. (at 22,[Gen- Ekec...... 33432447 (Old Basis). 1,]017266°068 2,900,000 Nl 
Ags. | Jen. | 2961 | 3941/2941 = Dcvivania.. 226 aaiitaet een.” oa 7 "40 (Old Basis)... '767/598.152 142.455 = NH 
| | Southern ee 17 17}\Int. Harvest... 544 544 
i \Int. Nickel ... . , ‘ 
347 Industrials 4 6 96-0 | 93-9 | 93-0 | 95-4 Amer. Tel. -... 154} 155 iS ieente Seams. rt rt Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld) 
32 \al S pees eeee 4 ja28-5 | 28-0 | 27-0 27-5 Amer. ' wks. . 4} 44 Nat. Dairv a 16 , ref, Ord. 
40 Utilities...... 67-0 | 78-7 | 70-0 | 69-5 | 69-6 Ne re us? = = \Nat. Distillers. 24 24) oe re : f 9 % 
—— seieiintihilcnmericnaat Pub. Sv. N.J... t/Nat. Steel. .... 544 54 "41 (N i 477,460 5,429,7 
419 Stocks... | 71-9 682-1 | 79-3| 78-4! 80-1 ©‘ Sth.Cal. Ed.:.. 23} 23§\Proct. Gamble. 60} 58 ‘40 (New Basis) 767 259,797 1,513,755 14,1060 
Av. yield® ...... 6 -80% 6 -11% |6 -38% \6 -46% 6 -23° UnitedGas.... 7 7 |Sears Roebuck. 73) 73 41 sc)” 9 an7’ one O5R 150,000 2,900,000 
High Low} | °-~—s3, Commercial and Shell Union... iat +; SERS} or fen Se = gy 
{ i . eos ; yy ¢ 29 Al y sve 
; (c) | (a) | ' aa e 1a jSocony Vac.... 9 9 wa ee eco we | 16th only 
: - Metal... Std. OU N.J. .. ncludes Government Issues to Sept ee 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 30. (®) Jan. 8. Am. Roll, Ml. 14 af 20th Cem Pox os Old Basis” includes public issues 200 Si 
(c) Feb. 11. (d) Feb. 18. ‘ Am. Smelting.. 43% 43 |U.S.Steel .... to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new ‘ 
) (4) Feb. 18. (e) May 28. Anaconda... . — ove St in which permission to deal hasebeen granted. 


Dat_y AVERAGE oF 50 Common Stocks 


a4 : | Py Rise Ss 

Sept. 11 Sept. 12) Sept. 1s! Sept. 15 Sept. 16 Sept. 17 
j j 

1016 101-6 | 101-8 | 101-8 | 102 -3 | 104-3 


1941 High : 105-80, January 10. Low: 90 *7, April 30 


ri 28 |West’hose.El.. 88) 88 
Briggs ....... 2 20}|Woolworth.... 30 31 
Celanese of A... 254 26 |Yngstn. Sheet . 374 37} 


Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 
September 27, Yo42 Capital versions iene 


a £ £ 
By Permission to Deal.. 1,026,000... 1,574 805 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 394, 


PRIVATE PLACING 
Express Dairy Company, Limited" 
Permission to deal has been granted 


respect of 200,000 “A” ordinary share 


issued in 1939 as a capital bonus © 
holders of the privately owned 200,00 
£1 ordinary shares. They have bee 
placed at 53s. each. 
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September 27> 1941 


OMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED BAKERIES, LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION OF 10 PER CENT. 


Phe sixth ordinary general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Limited, 
4s held, on the 19th instant, in London. 

Mr W. Garfield Weston, M.P., the chairman, said that he had 
ferred last year to the widespread distribution of their bakeries 
4 biscuit-making plants, and they had had cause during the 
ongratulate themselves on that fortunate circumstance. 


1 to © 
api occasions they had been able to render valuable assist- 
xe in areas which had suffered severely from air raids and had 
ny times been called upon to assist in the supply and distribu- 
on of bread where local services had suffered more or less total 

;sruption. 

Shareholders might feel disappointed that it had been necessary 
» restrict the final distribution to 5 per cent., as against a final 
svidend of 7 per cent., together with a bonus of 3 per cent., last 
eir, but, because of the increase in the rate of income tax and 


(Continued from page 392) 

scheme has undoubtedly facilitated the process of adapta- 
tion of the industry to the reduction in export trade, 
although the levy collected has only been 3d. per ton, now 
reduced to 2d.; and it is understood that the latest ascer- 
tainments show credit balances in all districts. The problem, 
however, has been complicated by the emergence of new 
factors, including the altered distribution of the inland 
trade, the incidence of a differential method of price regu- 
lation, the payment of the attendance bonus, and the appli- 
cation of the Essential Work Order to the industry. 
Important adjustments are accordingly pending. One of 
these is the discontinuance of the payment of compensation 
in cases where such payment would have the effect of 
raising the credit balance of the undertaking concerned 
above 80 per cent or 100 per cent (as determined by the 
Central Council) of that of the industry as a whole, and the 
other the provision of additional financial assistance to 
necessitous undertakings. It is understood that the Mines 
Department has given its assent to the necessary amend- 
ments of the Central Scheme, and that the new arrange- 
ments will take effect during the December quarter. 


* * * 


Coal Tar Pitch 


_ Large stocks of coal tar pitch lie at gasworks and tar 
distilleries in this country. This substance, though solid at 
normal temperature, is comparatively fluid when heated and 
can be used as a substitute for imported fuel oil if special 
equipment is employed. Coal tar pitches vary in quality ; 
while some are comparatively easily burnt in existing equip- 
ment, with very slight modifications, other qualities are 
more difficult to handle and in such cases the provision of 
satisfactory burning equipment may necessitate a little 
experiment. The value of coal tar pitch is about 15 per cent 
below that of petroleum fuel oil ; provided the combustion 
is efficiently carried out, the increase in fuel consumption 
would only correspond to this difference. The ash content 
is higher than is normal for petroleum, and in certain 
special industries this might debar the use of the coal tar 
product, but for many heating operations where liquid fuel 
i$ required, particularly for certain metallurgical services, 
coal tar pitch could be used. A few enterprising concerns 
have already started to use the better qualities of pitch, 
but more attention might be given to this matter as the 
technical difficulties are not great. 


* * * 


The Government and Cocoa 


For the third year in succession the British Government 
made arrangements to buy the entire cocoa crop of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. Based on trade arrangements with 
the Free French Administration, purchases by the British 
vernment in the season beginning October 1st next will 
The to the whole crop of the French Cameroons. 
€ purchases will be carried out by the West African Cocoa 

; ntrol Board on the same lines as in the season ending on 
ee 30, 1941, but the price paid to the native farmers 
t 8s. 6d. per load of 60 Ib. will be slightly higher than a year 
= It remains, however, 6d. per load below the 9s. paid in 
¢ first war season. Next season’s improvement in the price 
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excess profits tax, it was obvious that that distribution could not 
be repeated this year. 

The total provision of the Group for taxation for the year 
amounted to £657,000, a truly remarkable figure. In contrast to 
that, the total distribution to preference and ordinary shareholders 
of this company and of the two holding subsidiaries, Weston 
Foods, Limited, and G.L. Bakeries, Limited, and including the 
final dividend recommended, amounted to only £134,630. In 
other words, for every £1 which their shareholders received the 
Government first took nearly -- 

At the last meeting he had mentioned the unification of contro! 
of their London operating companies by the formation of G.L. 
Bakeries, Limited ; that company had since acquired three other 
companies, and their set-up now embraced practically the whole 
of Greater London. Allied Bakeries, Limited, had recently con- 
cluded the purchase of the entire share capital of the important 
Liverpool bakery and food distribution business of Benjamin 
Sykes and Sons, Limited, established in 1869. 

The credit balance available was £80,836, compared with 
£159,820 in 1940, and the directors recommended a final dividend 
of 5 per cent., less tax, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


paid—in the season just ending a cut of 20 per cent. was 
made—is due to the fact that the marketing of the 1940-41 
crop proved more satisfactory than could have been expected 
twelve months ago. This does not mean that the Govern- 
ment’s West African cocoa transactions have as a whole 
resulted in a profit. It is known that the Government lost 
£250,000 in the first war season, when the Continent stil! 
took well over 100,000 tons of West African cocoa. A year 
ago, when the second agreement was concluded, almost the 
whole of the European market had been lost, while supplies 
to the United Kingdom had to be limited to 100,000 tons, a 
quantity approximately equivalent to this country’s average 
consumption. Last year, it hardly seemed likely that more 
than half of the remaining 300,000 tons could be sold in the 
United States and other neutral countries, so that a much 
bigger loss was expected. Actually, it now appears that, 
owing to large sales to the United States, less than 100,000 
tons have been held over from the 1940-41 transactions, and 
this tonnage may be included in the Government’s food 
stores for post-war Europe (it is equivalent to roughly six 
months’ Continental consumption). The British Govern- 
ment’s transactions have not, therefore, resulted in such a 
serious loss as was expected a year ago, and the cut in the 
1940-41 buying price, together with the increase, last March, 
of ros. a cwt. in the British wholesale selling price, appears 
overdone. As the cocoa scheme aims primarily at com- 
pensating the West African native farmers for the loss of 
markets, it was only proper that at least part of last year’s 
cut should be restored in the coming season. It would be 
intolerable if a profit were made by the British taxpayer at 
the expense of the native grower. 
* * * 


Wool Prices 

The early announcement by the Wool Control of 
future prices has been warmly welcomed by the trade. It 
was known that prices would’ continue unchanged until 
October 31st for home civilian trade, until December 15th 
for export trade in yarns and until February 15, 1942, for 
export trade in fabrics. It was announced on September 
22nd that present prices for wool and tops will remain in 
force from November 1st to February 28th for home 








Woot Price INDEX NUMBERS. 
(August, 1939= 100) 


1939 Wool Tops Yarns Average 
I a eo tna vis lll 110 128 116 
November.........- 121 121 138 127 

1940 
OS a er rae 163 163 177 168 
re 169 173 175 172 

1941 
February .....----- 169 173 180 174 
August .......++++ 169 173 180 174 


Source: Weekly Wool Chart. 
Ss _-sutantuesiigatensipenncnnsnieetiangndaaprighenatniteasitaanene tS 
civilian trade. Prices for the export trade in yarns and 
fabrics are not to be changed at least for a further period 
of four months in each case. The table below indicates the 
trend of wool prices. Prices of wool and tops have been 
unchanged since November, 1940. Yarn, while fluctuating 
relatively more before February, 1941, has since remained 


unchanged. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 20, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £18,321,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £82,663,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,421,139,000 against £1,088,380,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 





ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


~~ Receipts into the 
Exchequer 

oy (Z thousands) _ 20 

Esti- April 1] April 1) Week | Week 


Revenue mate, © © ended | ended 
1941-42) coor. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
a1, 20, 2h, 20, 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
~~ ORDINARY l 
REVENUE | { 
Income Tax ... 756,000} 91,028 166,474 2,599 3,823 
gg eee 80,000} 11,410, 12,044 310 630 
Estate, etc., 

I. wave se 82,000} 40,620 44,084 1,050 1,550 
Stamps ..... -| 14,000; 6,890, 5,201 490 ... 
N.DC. ..---- 919.000 10,390 9,285 300, 1,020 
Bt. . , 24,870 92,275 1,750 5,024 


Other Inid. Rev.) 1,000! 210 171 
Total Inld. Rev. 1143000! 185,418 329,534 6,499 12,047 


Customs ....-. 310,700] 139,137 165,834 6,326 6,698 




















Excise......... 266.660| 71,603 141,400 1,701 1,400 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... | 577,360| 210,740 307,234 8,027 8,098 
Motor Duties .. 39,000) 9,493, 9,073 

P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 3,300! 7,650 4,500 Dr2900 Dr 


Crown Lands...) 1,100) 540 a ene ae 
Receipts from) | 


Sundry Loans’ 2,600) 645 1,974... ade 
Miscell. Receipts, 20,000} 12,526) 34,708 163 1,376 
pees a a 


Total Ord. Rev.|1786360| 427,012 687,553 11,789 18,321 








Se.r-BaLanxcinG 


P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,546) 38,250 45,700 4,300 4,800 
_Total........ 1885706] 465,262 733,253 16,089 23,121 
' { ~~ Tssues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti- | _(£ thousands) 


Expenditure | mate, [April 1 | April 1) Week | Week 
1941-42) to to ended ended 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
: ne 20, 21, 20, 
ae aid | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
OrpinaRy | a. oS j 
EXPENDITURE | | 


Int. and Man. of| ® 


Nat. Debt .. .| 255,000) 113,455) 131,278 1,071! 2,009 
Payments to N.| | 
Ireland .....| 9,200} 3,31 3,253 
Other Cons. Fnd. | 
BOS kaa kez 7,800) 3,385) 3,243 54 54 
eed 5.3. 272,000) 120,159 132,774 1,124 2,063 


Supply Services. |3934957 |1390040|1965532, 59,450, 80,600 
_— — om j ro ~ . 

Total Ord. Exp.|4206957 1510199|2103306 60,574 82,663 

SELF-BALANCING ad ae ——— <n ee 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 99,346 3,25 45,700 4,300) 4,800 


a 











bis >. 4306303 1548449)2149006 64,874 87,463 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£241,751 to £2,646,857, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£61,625,447 to about {£12,790 millions. 


NET ISSUES 
(£ thousands) 


Pe I 5 hn dnkcynsssdcance cates 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ................... M4 


NET RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 
Spas Wat DO BOG a. ida vcs bh 50 bku0c8 2,839 


Ordinary Exp... 2,103,306 
Inc. in balances. 





Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


Aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1941, to September 20, 1941, are “— 


(£ thousands) 
Ord. Revenue... 687,553 
20} Gross borr. 1,395,179 
| Sinking fds. 5,386 
| Net borrowing .. 1,389,793 
| Miscell. Receipts 
eS 25,980 


2,103,326 | 2,103,326 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Treasury a Trea- 
Bills Advances sury Total 
Det ssaialaeiaaleiciiats . T Bank De- | Float- 
ate i 
Ten- Public| of | Posts) ing 
Ta De | E = by Debt 
der pts.) £N8- | Banks 


land 


Not available 


94 
June 14 | 925-0, Not available | 

” 21 i 935 0 ” ” | 

» 30 2357 -0 158-7 | 28-2 | 519-0; 3063-0 
July 5 | 955-0 Not available 

» 12 | 960-0 ae 

» 19 | 965-0 ao “ 

» 26 | 960-0) 1491-7 174-3 | 12-0 | 515-5; 3153-5 
Aug. 2 | 960-0 Not available i 

” 9 960 -0 ” ” 

» 16 | 960-0 - - 

» 23 | 960-0 


30 | 970-0, 1525-3 213-9'} 1-0] 513-0) 3223-2 





Sept. 6 | 970-0 Not available 
» 13 | 970-0 lake 
» 20 | 970-0 | Wilke 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount | Average | Cent 
Date of L Rate ‘Allotted 
Tender | of Allot- at 
Offered Applied Allotted; ment | Min. 
| Rate 
1940 } s. d. | 
Sept. 20 65-0 123-5 | 65-0 20 7-06 | 37 
1941 
June 6 75-0 | 156-1! 75-0 20 0-22 34 
le 75-0 | 166-5 75-0 19 11-88 26 
» 2» 75-0 | 158-5 | 75-0 20 0-15/ 31 
>» a 75-0 163-1 | 75-0 19 11-83 27 
July 4 75-0 | 153-0 | 75-0 | 20 0-69 38 
» I | 75-0) 155-7| 75-0| 20 0-54| 36 
» wae 75-0 | 146-8 | 70-0 | 20 0-33| 34 
» 25 | 75-0] 163-6 75-0/ 1911-84) 24 
Aug. 1 75-0 | 165-2 75-0 20 0-14) 27 
—— 75-0 | 159-1! 75-0| 20 0-16! 30 
” 15 | 15-0 151-8 | 75-0/ 20 0-31| 34 
a 75-0 | 133-2 | 75-0 20 0-95/ 57 
» 29 | 75-0} 152-3) 75-0| 20 3-17} 38 
Sept. 5 | 75-0] 148-6 75-0! 20 3-46!) 41 
o 75-0 | 165-8 | 75-0 20 2-73} 29 
» 19 | 75-01165-:0' 75-0' 20 2-631 26 


On September 19th applications at £99 14s. 11d. percent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


and Saturday of following week were accepted as to about 
26 per cent of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 14s. lld. for 
bills to be paid for on Friday and at £99 15s. for bills to 
be paid for on Thursday were accepted in full. £75 
millions of Treasury bills are being offered on September 
26th. For the week ending September 27th the banks will 
be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount 
of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23°, 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(£ thousands) 


| 3% | New | 3% 





Week - | /o 

N.S.C. | Defence} 24% | Savings 

— | Bonds | Bonds | Bonds 
Aug. 12..:...... | 3,239 | 2,348) 36,255 | 9,944 
a taiaccedah 3,813 | 2,860 | 59,874 3.3356 
>t Sea 3,201 | 2,805 94 = «3.4465 
Ge Bissxs.ccs 5,473 | 3,206 23 3,343§ 
Se Mmuzipcd 3,689 | 2,212 1 | 5,683§ 
sy MS hobs 0th 4,664 2,496 | Nil 8,910§ 
» MB cdg ose + | o | Nil | 79975 
Totals to date .. | 360,158*) 338,410*| 493,611+| 315883+4 

* 95 weeks. + 38 weeks. 


§ Including series “‘ A,"” £32,569,986 to dat 
Interest free loans received by the Teesoere, up to 
or — ae to a total value of £36,660.440 
o Augus , principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £43,772,000 have been feel. Em 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


t ‘ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 671,392,685 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Seeurities ... 716,450,719 
partment... 58,848,890 Other Secs. .. 2,018,398 
Silver Coin .. 515,783 


. es 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ~~ 730,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
SD wks a0 ; 241,576 


—_——— 


730,241,575 730,241,575 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ a f 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 129,057,838 


Re anedenee 3,497,814 | Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.*. 10,636,917 | Discounts & 
—_—__— Advances... 4,602,578 
Other Deps. : Securities .. 20,702,454 
Bankers..... 133,915,610 —— 
Other Accts... 52,239,304 25,305,032 
_—___—. | Notes........ 58,048,000 

186,154,914 | Gold & Silver 
NL As bee 1,630,885 
mavinnntionans. 4 mene 
214,842,645 | 214 842,645 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks. Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 








Compared with 
Amt. a 
| Sept. 24, 
| 1941 | Last | Last 
| Week Year 


Both Departments 








j 
j 


671,393,+ 1,654)+ 66,629 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 





Deposits: Public ......... 10,637,—  162/— 2,889 
Bankers ....... 133,916. + 6,287|+ 17,9% 
ee a 52,239 + 7T17\+ ,343 
Total outside liabilities .... 868,185 + 8,496|+ 82,019 
Capital and rest .......... 18,051 + 1] 65 


CoMBINED ASSETS 


Govt. debt and securities .. 856,524'+ 8,878)+ 81,560 
Discounts and advances ... 4,603 — 538\+ 1,067 
Other securities........... 22,721 + 55\— 2,007 
Silver coin in issue dept. .. 516 + 3\+ 500 
Coin and gold bullion .....! 1872+ 104+ 8% 

RESERVES —————— ——__—_——_|---—- 


60,480 — 1,549,+ 34,206 


Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department .... 
“Proportion ”’ (reserve to | 
outside liabilities in a Ls 
banking dept.) ......... 307% — 1-9%|+16 3% 


. 
— 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


SN 


| 1940 1941 


Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
25°; 10 | 17 | 24 





— | 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation .... 


604 -8| 669-4 669-7 6714 
Notes in banking depart- 


WUE, 25-5) 60-8) 60-5 588 
Government debt and - 
sscuritign®.....cssces 626 -1| 727 -4| 727-4 12 0 
Other securities ....... 2:8} 2-1) 2:3 . 
Silver Coin ............ 0-0} 0-5 ; :3 
Gold, valued at s. 0-2} 0:2 , 
PP, avi. dik. Per| 68 -00\168 «00 168 “00 168 00 
Deposits : 
| BS ee 13-5) 9-3) 10-8 108 
NE Sie ds ced seus 116-0} 133-8) 1276 oH 
SOUR cc owhees cuntel 51-8} 53 “O} 515 1 
eR cease tees 181-3} 196 -1| 189-9 1% 
nking Dept. Secs. : 29° 
Ganeaines as heared 147-8) 125-4) 120°2 =? 
Discounts, etc.......... 3-5, 53 5:1 0-7 
Oss, ocudades cae. 21-9} 21-0, 206 2 
OE salieri nck toate 173-2) 151-7) 145-9 1%)" 
Banking depart. res. ..... 26 +3} 62 5 62 o 3 
o / ° 
ih. 
“ Proportion ” ee 


seesevoese 14 4 3] 7, 32 £ 
a } i 
bt is £ 11,015,100; capital 


* Government debt ; > 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £680 millions 


to £730 millions on August 30, 1941. 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


. f the Bank 
OTE.—The latest returns | of, ae i of CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA BANK OF PORTUGAL 
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land ap 
Nec, Oth, 19398 Neswap, of Apr. 13th, 1940 Milli 
oe Fa of Mes 18th; 4% of ee pas Million escudos 
ipnetennstniesniguiendialieiiienditienipetetae siete —— 
Sth; Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. Sth; ke : 
Sone sd Ser 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; Aug. | July | July | Aug. July | June | June July ' 
~ o eee eS hee eo ~ P~-Ry- T Assets 1980 1983 | sont | ae ASSE 1940 1983 oak | 193 
: ; a ; Ass 1 | 1941 | 194] aca 941 | 1941 1941 
f August 16th; G of Aupen —- aaas ee ee 1,224 1,071) 1,071) 1,071 Guns ree sesceeceevest 920 -7|1273 -4,1273 -6 1273 -6 
ee at ema Washoe on Other gold and for. exch.../ ""1S2) "389 415] "433 Dernces abroad ......... | 676 -8'1464 -5)1465 -7 1467 -4 
ugust i gg mm ~ an Sipe Bas eamry. ee on been ee. 119) 119) 119 oe Pe 6 Ps weniger os 9 $37 6 336-7 339-6 
: ; ernation ment y bonds..........| 395} 304) 304) %ag | “~CCUMleS............... 2) . ; ; 
vee agen and Sweden, of Sept. 20th.” 0 ; _ Liasiuities 7” > ee 
’ eee - Ceesietion Pade tis 1,203} 1,259 1,263] 1 251 . _ LiaBILiTIes ; 
posits: Government ___ 197, " 54) eal Notes in circulation ...... 12678 -1/3163 -1 3187 -9 3275 -2 : 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Banks .. 392 656 6 80 Deposits : Governme a , : : 
: Terrie 69 nt ...| 305-7) 420-3) 359-0 390-2 
om Million $’s Eats. of participation ines 144| 35) 36 : oe haves | 524 -3|1526 -5 1506 -8 1492 -8 i 
_ . Me icke cas 3% 6% 173 - Mthers ........ ‘ ‘ ° . 
US.F.R. BANKS | ome. ve Sant. | Sept. 76 S%)73 — 9% |74 1% Foreign cunsiitinent nwa on ‘ pon ; a ; ty j 
7 12 US. . BANK , 8 " i z ae len ——_--—___— , 
e Resounces 4) 240 | 1942 | 198 | 1941 anne — } 
7 Fold Certifs. on hand and) | 
= due from Treasury .....| 18,756 20,299 20,297) 20,297 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH RESERVE BANK OF INDIA . 
bia SORTED =o ene }19,112 20,550 20,576 20,580 3 . BANK—Million £A's Million rupees 
000 otal cash reserveS ......} 7 esate * 
otal U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,434 2,184 2,184) 2,184 | ‘ hae? 
‘otal bills and secs. ...... | 2,463 2,206 2,207| 2,204 | Aug. l | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. Sept. Sept. 
al sours | 22,527 23,819 23,816 24,206 : | S ers | . 4ere Aecere | aoa0 | 2342 | 238k | asta 1. 
516 IABIL ASSETS / 1940 | 194 | 194 : ; hl | 
a R. notes in ciren........ 3,396 7,118 7,130) 7,147 Gold and English ster. ...| 16-08 17 2 17°71 77 — coin & bullion) 444) 444) 444) 444, 444 
575 xoess mr. bank res. ..... 6,530 4,860) 5,110) 5,250 |, Other coin, bullion, etc. ../ 8-10 6-49) 6-21 6-60 Upee COIN ....... 332; 383; 386; 379 390 
bank res. dep.....++.. | 13,624 12,884, 13,158) 13,328 Call money, London ..... 49-09 42-52) 37-65 39-49 Balances abroad ...| | 321) 455) 451) + 567/520 
Wt, MAPOUNS . 00s bases }. 790 708 456) 334 Secrts. and Treas. bills ...} 90-04) 51-03) 50-32 50-15 oo SOCUTITIES.... 1,315) 1,316) 1,316) 1,316 1,366 
ei sek 225217 23/819 23 816 15,497 a and advarites...} 33-91| 22-09| 22-25 22-26 | investments | “gel "8 "el 1 96 
otal liabilities .......... . . , 24,206 IABILITIES eee ot. a a eee eee, ee | | 
B38 Reserve TatiO ....+seeees 89 -5%/91 on "1% /90 -2% EE sc eeseivnes | 61-62 68-36) 68-61 69-61 I | 
eee Deposits, ete. ........... jie “43 109 -49)104 -22 105-81 | Notesincire. : India] 2,213| 2,577 2,581| 2,632 2,659 
78 astary guid cteck ...-- 21,093 22,722) 22,733| 22,742 : : : Deposits: Gorm) | 123) 288) 185] 187, “187 
154 reasury & bank currency | 3,040 3,180, 3,185) 3,188 posits: Govts.../ 137; 130) 141) 155) 144 
i LIABILITIES BANK OF C Banks ..| 429} 418 452) 456 454 
132 oney in circulation, ..... 8,084 10,034 10,036) 10,046 ANADA Reserve Ratip ... T "ae ‘1% |60 -1% |60 -2% 611% 
190 reasury cash and dep. .../ 3,101' 3,108 2,853 2,742 Million Can. $ —.)—$—— $$ 
#s | MBRESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND "Sn bats: oe 
45 Million £N.Z.’s Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. MEMBER BANKS—Million $’s 
, ached | 31, , | 13, | 27, yous =r 
- 4 —_ July July | July ities geass | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 ASSETS ee aS NO. eta 
home . ° » | « © WLIO .cccccces | eee . eee ; eee | _ eee | 1940 1941 1941 1941 
a, a ioe i. 338) 1941 ¢Securit Other.........| 2-7, 471-5) 444-8) 15-64 | Loans, total............. | 8,506 10,504 10,572 10,663 
dvances to State Sy 25 -48 | 27-76 urities ...........++«| 551°3, 648-5) 649-7650 -13 Investments 15,615 18,142) 18,199 18,211 
OCG os 6 dke8 -48' 19-03) 18-96 24-78 LIABILITIES | ST aie te ie tenses ee ? ’ ° 
vestments .......0000. 2°54, 3-77) 3:77| 3-77 Note circulation | 306-5 410-3) 412 peeneree Se FA. Bemis. «| Sen Sayeed) “eae “aes 
i “Liapiities Sine in,dn. | ae oe 23 -7| 38 ‘66 | Due from domestic banks..| 3,168 5,496 5,481 3,539 
we sehaahes aniiss 19-49) 21-67) 21-61) 21-73 Chartered banks ......... 215-5) 216-6) 207 4202-71 hess Named | 20 789 24,381 24,544 24,245 
i Banks and others... 22°25! a4-e9) 13.94] 18.40 t Gold and forei h . — le ee he ee 
serves to sight liabs. I50 -6° .40/ 7 and foreign exchange transferred to Forei uf Go Bare | 528) 494 494 544 
eserves to sight liabs...._..._ [50 -6%'50 -4%/39-1% Exchange Contro] Board against securities. - Inter-bank ....| 9,082 9,769 9,737 9,869 























2g 
89 
6 \ 
5 | 
_ ; : 
8 MONEY MARKET fet 
0 
7 hia ; 
" be following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between The Bank of England’s official buying price for ¢ ial id 

Rane . 7 i 3 } : s ying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine i 
0 Pt. 20th and Sept. 26th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) . ounce throughout the week. r i 
uy Unites $ (4-868) 4-0 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
. jnited States. ‘ 023-03}; mail transfers 4-024-033. Canada. “as 

(4-868) 4°43-47; mail tae a ni-aih Switzerland. — (25 +298) Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
_ 7-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95 P 11: $ : > . 
‘ . eso ) | Sept.18...... 234 23% Sept. 93 i...... 23} 23 


*.5F-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95$-17-15.  Duteh East Indies. Florin (12-11) 
ew ae 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
0 ail tranefene 00 em teeal._ Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 

sters 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 09-13. 


Se nina 23 23% steg  eaguapte 234 23 
SR dts 2 2345 





ow ' 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 





Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25 -223) i 
Dy: . <0 “£at 40 -50 Offi ; ° I y rate). . 
iastres (110) 520. f : 725° ~~ rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate) Turkey 








Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
a: | hrs Si) 2b Se i 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 





_——____—_ 
| 


Market Rates Working 


The follow; lays :-— 6 | 213 | 215 | Newcastle...| se 1,392| 49,029] 48,984 
he following rates remained unchanged between Sept. 20th and Sept. 26th. ae . ee 


Birmingham..| 1,567) 1,696] 83,810] 83,677, Nottingham .| 294) '467| 15,956] 16,675 
Bradford ..... 1/254, 1/667| 61.601) 81,522, Sheffield ....| 473 737| 24,819) 25,923 


Pi = o 
lastres (974) 978-£. india. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17-18%. oon. 1'856 2/048] 67,941] 73,321 





Tie Onekone. 147-153. ; . ¥ ; 95 37-146 : --— ——, —— 
> ay 26th-Sept. ete ena ee amen (34 ied. ye iy 3 cea lL aeppee 499 574) 27,947| 23,916. 10 Towns _..| 21,233) 24,470/997297 1024380 
; (sellers), Belgian Congo. "ieee 1764-2 hai. 2}-34¢ Leicester... .. 630 710| 28,143) 30,462 i_—— | ~- — 
SPE . r ; Liverpool .... 4,726 5,042/213421/204009 Dublin ..... | 6,105) 5,686/228083,225069 
ech ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of Manchester... 9,111 10,137/424630 435891 South’ptont . | 45) ee 3,546 

Be Is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. ae | eedatl car ceaaaes 

* Sept. 14, 1940, and Sept. 13, 1941. + Clearing began May 14, 1940. 


Forward Rates NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Forw ar 








} : i 
“ Fates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 


EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER 
| 
Sept. 18,| Sept. 19, Sept. 20,| Sept. 22, Sept. 23, Sept. 24, 




















) ; @ 
, ' 4 — pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 5 cents pm.-par. 
| pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. New York on 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 , 1941 | 1941 
. iacviblaancinnienelli ine dipianen haste “ — 
: Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
: E> ns gaogeaupaniiie | 4033 | 4034 4034 4034 4034 at 
SE Aa sc tciukupe sees 2-31 | 2-31 | 2: . . 
| The followi MONEY RATES, LONDON eateagh tee Ban <del. | 9-310 | 89-000 | 89-000 88-750 | 88-000 88 -500 
a wing rates remained unchanged between Sept. 20th and Sept. 26th :— Zuri h cragrevsesssseeens 25cet | 2a eet BA 4 a est a. 
/ Shanghai, $ ......+-«.++- a . ¥ : ¥ v . 15. -55f 5. J 
ills, 60 dag 4% -(changed from 3%, October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) ..| 23-65% | 23-60°| 23-60%) 23 65*| 23-65* | 23-67* 
} Teasury Bills %% 3 months, 14,°% ; 4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 1y-14°%. Brazil, Milreis ...........- 5-05 | 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
) 13%, Short I a 1-14% ; 3 months, 1 70° Day-to-day money, | | 
Pa p, HE% © Beak Goposit rates Sh. Discount Ceposit ot * Official rate 29-78. + Commercial bills. t Nominally quoted. 






‘o at notice #%. 


cereneonee—aeehie = 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
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| el 
a OS | | Appropriation Preceding Year — 
Net | Available ihieelinichinh tanta = a 
. ' 4 Profit | for 7 { +or— jj i ‘ear 
Weer Total Deprecia ». | Distribu- } | To Free | i i Total | Net a 
Company Ending Profit | tion, ete. | oo — - Pa f. - Rate | Reserves! Carry || Profit | Profit Dis High | L 
‘ | = gb | Forward |! bea 
} CC Le | 
‘ a $ a » . bieate £ £ o ty 
— f £ £ £ £ | o £ £ ny | 1 
: geet ee |+ 119 | 257,626 | 77,686): ; , 
Coal Iron and Steel 30 | 183,326 42,057 | 67,119 } gece] nono) some) 2) om 1 t BRy Mee] reer ee | 
Manvers Main Collieries ........... —_ 30! 39.814 10,000 | 11,013 21,799 || ) 4652| 5 | 10,000] + 6,263 | 78,288 | 14083) 4 103 | 
eee"? s**8- Mar. 31| 77,041 | 25,000 | 20,915 | aera || 045| 12'500| 10 | 77554| — 1,086 || 135;480|  29'3os 14 me ly 
Sheffield Steel Products ........... Mar. 1,08. | ~ 21. ; | i 2, = 1521 110/165 44567 | | 
Stothert & Pitt ............-+-++ . | June = Se ase | 35'964 54,443 || 16,914 10,571 | 50 | 10,000 ’ a 
Thorncliffe Coal Distillation ........ | June 30 | , ' | i] 7,500 | 2at! + 26 23,371 5,337 | XN | 
Financial Land, &c. Mar. 31| 27,329] .. | 7,526 | 15,279 |} «.. | ma'si2 | 4at| ee 219/570 | 10415) 99 
as she secs eke 3 aes+ se Aug. 31| 195113| ...__| 77,937] 133,614] .. | ’ | ls ges 3,402 | 90 ee | 
Allsopp Brewery es coeees ee 31 | 1.202 465 | 663 | Dr.497);  «.. a va 102 
Read's Drift Land Co. ..... ‘ far. 202 | . | + 1193 191,844 82,044 | 2 | 
e " Gener, Aviation, &c. M 31 214.469 rs 79,969 90,147 | 10,485 43,291 10 25,000 1008 | 1 
Blackburn a Se soow | eee , a a | + 1,230 4,880 1,603 Nj wo | 
nex pee ove 1,230 we 3 — 1807 |} 12331 | 10:78] oe 
ames sense nrnsessens sor Dee Sn] ames] 2 u4.ass | gsi]... | 1560) 8 | 5500) — hegr  wssL | 10 ae a 
Pei cesrscons: SII | Mar. 31 | 126,687 | 6,000 | 12,394 | 24,420 ||_—.. 6,050 | 10 | 446 || 10,882 = 7,619.1)" 102 
Ss ebb te Mar. 31) 15,737). peel Pea 6 | Sams] 6 42 |; 7,405 | 1,998 5 HE 10} 
er ee ee ae | ee 568 2100) S06. | | se) + 3,935 |! 43485/ ago | 8% | 
ee tee sown ens Mar. 31 | 56,704 715 | 23,859| 44,058)... | | 
Timbang-Deli (Sumatra) .......-... _— , 20,460 5 | + 2,124 || 38,105 7,505 § 101 
as June 30| 35,996 | 15,000) 22,584 | 24,720... 20,46 | it | 
Tyne-Tees Shipping ............... June | , ‘ een ta. inee 46,815 same | 4 om | 
Shape and Steven “eb. 28| 63,006 14,772 | 22,395 |, 3,262, 8, 000 | | 2,500 | 
United Counties Stores ............ Feb. , eee } . 151 66.038 15,935 1 1074 | 1 
_ Dec. 31} 57,938 9,151 | 40,872 oe | 088 BL le + ST ho 
ta ee Dec. 31 | oe | | ih a ad atic Noy | 
| } + 300,463 212,719 £06,252 Nil | 3 
Textiles 328,094 300,463 | 381,205 ||... deat, Te os 108 
Crosses & Winkworth ............. | Mar. 26 25,1 oe i ny | 0,000 | — 3,535 226,985 107,074 | 21 
_ 13,466 92,516 | 100,353 || 19,950; 46,101} 21 | 30, 26, 07,074 | 21 nee | 
Second Alliance Trust ... eaesto ere July 31 215, i | i — 8310 | 16,508 | 12,222 85 | 
he Te. x |May 31; (1,609; ... |Dr. 1,161 “4 a Pe ee 2500| — 6642 | 176,564| 63132 Mb 
Carter & Cx ssesessens as ae 74.134 1.426 49,858 84,815 45,000 | 9, | a5 | 53°00 | — 41643 229'475 83071 12 104 
Fisher & Ludlow 0-0 2200020002 Mac. S| s77ase | 78iané | 100.47 | 16 te7 || 00? | 13096 | 8 | 20000 | — Yoat || ise26i} sero | 5 924 
PT Creer poi cheese cuoseees Me . ‘fy j a 31. 275 : oo : i . | 22'608 . 
Podens Ltd... ..-----.++erseeee Mar. 31| 606333 | 28,756 | 256,848 | 335.643 } 178,750 | oe ate | 77,813 | * cl ‘eant| ‘aan 354 | 
Gaumont-British Picture .......... Mar. seas | , (c) 32,712 | 89.129 || 22,038 | 16,250 | 5 ae $576 wore aon | 33 23 | 
Hepworth (J.) & Son ...........00. June 30| 119616 | 28,000 | 26655 | 69,316 || 10,831 | 19,922 | 88 | 2,600 | + 1,136) 42,767| 71113, 454 
Ketton Portland Cement .......... June 30 41145 | , 8'255 | 11.937 | 3,019 1,500 10 2,600 + 1, rt 39,872 13°404 ; 804 
Lafarge Aluminous Cement ........ Mar. 31 | ri'ass | eee 12003 19.275 || nl 6,250 124 6,000 2 oll 99663| 26852) x 5 | 
Oxley Engineering ................ June = RL ve | 34,807 | 64,492 || 2,778 |  24,749| 30 7,500  - 23 a | 18° 852 | 7721 \ 65 
Qe BIB. oes 5 Sedbceccwdooet 7 31| 64959; 4443) 23°238 | 1,525 || 5,175|  ... | see |Dr. 5,000 | + "561 | 91445 36.010. 69 
ve — arcs (Drop-Forgings) .... we 30 14sa51| .. | 19.973 | 32,770 l ai'nne ae + | 4 5,178 |) 245/367) 81139 10 fe 5% | 
aughan Ss. rop-F & taee | ’ | x | f | ir , i ’ , ; 
Weston Foods Ltd. ............... June 30) 228,157 | 11,710 | 72,772 | 75,239 | t wn 
} j j i | 
000" s) : J - ‘ ‘ 3.569 1476. Jan. 1 to | 
Totals (£000's) : Be. Gas. 255 534) 2,914|| _ 877 | 573| ... | 268) + 821 3,569 | 1,47 
’eek to S rae 33 4,000 200 1 of esata sap 2 xe | re 3.496 | + 4,961 285,766 157,078 | ... High ‘7. 
an feoten 9 1941 hh Gleeadaes 1,435 | 295,429 | 23,703 137,145 | 212,391 || 29,985 | 88,773 | ... | 1 tale = | 
a : 10} 
ceiapiinintiiniinl a . 4remiums payable under War Damage Act. 
: + Free of Income Tax. (c) Excludes £20,000 set aside as Reserve for Contributions and Premiums payable under Wa mage 1 
102 
77 
5] 
164 | 
53 
66 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS it 
i 654 
99 
, idend unless marked* indicating 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum orincash. Previous year’s rate is total div a 
interim dividends 6 
| | 
} | *Int. | Pav- Pr 7 
| *Int. Pre ; ine *Int. il Pay- | Prev. Compan or | Total) oie | ¥: 4 | 
Company \ or Total a + - Company b - 4 Total | able | Year + Final € in . 
) TRIALS | ° %, | % " 6 
paeP | % % a F : 2 20 Lancashire Dynamo ...... | §* see on a £ 
Bank of England......... 6 woe | Oct.6 6 Seeceen whbesses score) —_ od oct. 15] 25 Selanne fast & as cptiol 24° att adi i. ay 
vSU y Allsopp Brewery Invests... 274+! a2 45 Mellor Bromley & Co. ... ‘| 5 a7 | Nit “8 
INSURANCE * Shock Absorbers 24 Meux’s Brewery ......... } 2b%) ... x 
I 1/9ps*| ... --. \jL/9ps ae ck / ise | | 25 Sitheret Whites |... | AH 7 oan ~ ii 
EE Eset 0020060 0sece . " 4 : ce 2 
oa : O: ) + | IN al 10 Midland Counties Electric | oe " 
_ MINING ° At reas aes “4 ae | SF ‘0 bai 1 3* Midland Electric Corpn.. .. a ove 64/6 
pemeaee Sog Ons ..... + 25 en 7 British N —\ Co...) 3t | 5 biew® Moore’s Stores ......i.+. Ft wee ose A a 
Kinta Kellas Tin ........ 7$*) mo A ri oO a — ooo : 20 5 
ie aceon cas af: ... |Nov.22} 5° British Vacuum Cleaner...| ... 10 he 124 ak arp eons yeeeas . 124 Oct. 22 10 ons 
, Ceylon Estates lavestment ‘ee 7k ine so = ae — eats ata , | a. Ot 31 } 
TEA AND RUBBER a ioe Sip Seeman. ...... * Pe Phe Seller &Co-......0..0] «| 8 2! it 
Amberst Estates ......... | we so . a ” Beem arzaas sss | _ 124 | 15 Sci Seer... | ov ... ‘i a 12 
ceetey Riaiibar  ..-. 0.2000 "5 ” Ve * soem end Water ........| 2§¢ 34° Second Alliance Trust ....;| 12¢ | 21 ves 70 19/6 
bor dows Rubber. Bea | "6 Oct. 16 < Helton (Thos) & Co oe a+ | 7 | 7 Smith’s Potato Crisps.....|  7}*| «.. (O t. 25 3! att 
East Java Rubber ....... _ Oct. ei . b seseel ot : - 4 , aes - ' 4 
KMS Malay Rubber....) ... | 10 ee 10 Hoffmann Manufacturing | 74°)... — at oe at Wor ves esinel ate - - a i 
(oi oe ee 3 a ee PR ee - eee jag, | ib] = | 
Seetoomh | -wopatbegty ca is 24 Hurst, Nelson &Co......] } ay | 38 Trent Motor Traction ....| . “ loccul t a 
Sembilan Estates ........ | 4 oe eos 4* Imperial Chemical........ | 3° | aes | Dec. 1 zs ly 7 GOR cosvccs 2 Oct.23, ef 
Timbang-Deli Rubber ..../  ... 5 ve 4 International Paint....... 4 | ose psewegee suusal 
2 15% 
t Free of Income Tax. a 
180 
132/6 
§2/- 
60/- 
70/3 
ICES ros. | 
OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PR m6 | 
meeete cemnena86 Oh Dan Gee 55/3 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross (Table ee —— —<$$—_ 45/7} 
Z , for Week Receipts . ee sept 93, 1941 56 
Name 2 | Ending ____» me " Name | Sept. 23,1941 || Nam Sept. 23, 1941 am) an 
| 1 
1941 | + or — 1941 + or — eee ——_ cama 49100 = 
Second Brt 21/7 22/ ation. eo. jor ad!) 12 3-139 21/9 
Lim’d Inv. . i44f 15/1h |/Century ....| 12/0-13/3 xd | Br. ind. 4th. 1410 bid 24/43 
B.A. and Pacific ...., 11 Sept. 13 | £1,210,000 + 116,000 | 14,346,000 14 2,142,000 New British . 8/3 bid Scottish ....| 11/0-12/0 : 10/9 bid 24) 
& Min i 
B.A. Gt. Southern .. 11) ,, 13 | $2,094,000 |+ 305,000 | 32,178,000 |+- 1,251,000 | Inv. Trust ..| 8/3-10/3* |/Univ. 2nd... 13/0. 14/3 xd |\Met. lav. ..| 146-160 SS. 
B.A. Western ...... 11} ,, 13 | $855,000 |+ 215,000 8,334,000 |+ 1,572,000 | Bk -Insur. ||| 15/3-16/9* |\Inv. Flex . | 10/0-11/0 um. Inv...) 2993 
Canadian Pacific... 12) 7 21 | $4,578,000 + 1,041,000 |152,431,000 |+-35,678,000 | Insurance...| 15/6-17/0* |lInv.Gen....| 13/914/9 Producers. : 
Central Argentine .. 12 | ,, 20 | $1,946,500 + 583,950 | 21,388,600 |+ 4,408,250 | Ban’: 15/6-17/3* ||Key. Flex.. | 11/3-12/6 ||Dom. 2nd... 5 
San Paulo (Brazil).. 37 |, 14 £28,750 — 4,063 1,380,415 + 25,680 | Scotbits .... 11/0-12/0 ||Key.Con....| 10/6-11/9 25% 


¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


























September 27, 1941 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
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ear eT | | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, , Last two || . oe § | Price, | Price, ‘| Yield, 
; Prices, | Year 1941 | | Sep. Sep. Sep. Year 1941 | se 7 ; | ‘- . 
— Year 1940 | Jan. 1to Sep. 23 Name of Security } rt 2 oF Jan. 1 to Sep. 23}| _ Dividends _|| Name of Security i << rg | re i 
’ Ont iligh | Low | High | Low | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 || High | Low er 6) © | | 1941 | 1941 | 1942 ; 
Vv - ~ ——— — in ane adeeniieaiies — : 
| i! | | j 
— British Funds s. d. % % || Iron, Coal, &e—cont. lf 8. d. ; 
82 76} |iConsols 24% .......... 823 oy (4% % Saal ai/- || 15b| ha lHaahelds Ora. is 27/6 | 276 |8 3 9 : 
’ 7 | so3t |, 112 | 110  |\Consols 4% (after 1957).|| 112 111f | 3:11 of|} 17/3 | 1/- 1ga| 4 6 |\Powell Duffryn Ord. £1. .|| 16/10}! 16/10} | 6 10 6 
3 uy 9a; || 100 | 988 ||Conv. 2% 1943-45... 993 2 1 0} 25/- | 18/6 |} 12 ¢| 6 c|\South Durham Ord. ia 25/- | 25/- | 416 0 
mer 95 4 9 Conv. 24% 1944-49..... 100 100 | 211 0 || 49/4) | 42/6 t244| $4 b|\Staveley Coal, Ord. £1 ..|| 45/- | 45 |217 9F : 
45) ¢ M1008 | OOF | ag 101} |\Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 102 102 | 213 8 || 48/1b | 41/3 13h ¢ 12} ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds £1..|| 48/- | 47/3 | 5 6 0 
as wei fl 1 Conv. 34% after 1961...)/ 106 | 105) |3 6 9f] 34/44 | 28/- || 6 6| 4 a||Swan, Hunter Ord, (A-.:| 3314 3314/6 0 0 
| 4 - | 107 108 106 = {iConv. 5% 1944-64...... 7 107 216 0 |} 24/3 | 19/9 2a} 5$0/|/Un. Steel Cos. Ord. fi... 23/6 | 23/6 | 6 16 0 
67 | 50 2 | 86 9 91% ||Funding 2 % 1956-61 .. 94 217 3] 17/6 | 14/3 6 b| 4 a@/|iVickers Ord. 10/-,...... 17/3 | 1- |517 9 ; 
31 “ 92 gif ||Funding 28% 1982-87 .. 99 | 99k | 216 0 Textiles | | | 
101 98 unding con 30 0} g- 2/9 Nile} Nile |B d Dyers {1..... } 6/9 | 6 Nil i 
4 ot 1058 ii6¢ | 1114 |iFunding 4% 1960-90 |.:|| 116, | 1159 13 7 ao} s+ | | ia oo foi. 7 8] @ 
” | 98% || 101ze | 100 ||Nat. Def. 2494 1944-48. :]] 1004 | 100k | 2 8 32l| 36/109] 27/6 a| 6b /iCoats, J. & P. f1....... 36/6 | 366 |5 9 3 
102 954 || 101 100 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58 101} 101 218 O || 34/74 | 26/9 b 24a |\\Courtaulds {1.......... 32/3 | 32/99 | 416 3 
: 100g | 100 || 2 100 War Bonds 24% 1945-47 100¢ | 2 9 0 || 29/44 | 22/9 || THe 7 ¢ | English Sewing Cin. £1..|| 27/6 | 276 | 5 9 0 
or ] 100 War Bonds 24% 1946-48)| 100} 100 2 9 O}f 22/6 15/- lhc 74 ¢ ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. /1..|| 21/9 | 2- |7 2 0 : 
a| hie | 1 100 Savings Bds. $% 1955-65] 1004 | 100, | 219 6 || 53/19 | 45/- || t8he| t5'c|lPatons & Baldwine (1-..|| 47/6 | 47.6 |2 2 Of 
1 5 BB asa | 1083 || 123° | 1203 [Victory Bonds 4%... 1123 | 1128 |3 1 6f \ f ceeeneeaemnani wy 
1s (MME 11 | 98 |) 108 | 100f |iWar Loan 3% 1955-59 . |) 1008 | 1008 | 218 9 || gang | 3g/3 | 10 | 10 cllAssociated Electneal eY”.|| 42/6 | 439 | 421 6 | 
19 1 1034 9 1064 102 War Loan 34% aft. 1952. 106 106 3 6 3f 90/3 78/9 | 15 b 5 a|\British Insulated {1 Py 90/-xd 90/- i489 
Bi &% | 80 | 89$ ||Local Loans 3% -....... 9 954 | 3 2101 72 | 58/3 || 5 @| 10 b\lCallenders Cable, &c. £1.|| 70/- | 70 459 
m8 on 8 ae 9 Redemption 3% 1986-96.|| 964 97 | 3 2 3) 20/6 | 17/6 || 1286| 74a \\crompton Park. A’ $/- .|| 19/43 | 19/43 |5 3 0 
101 | 9% | 201 | 100 Austria 3% 1953-55..../ 100, | 100 | 3 1 0} 35/105) 28/3 || 10 ¢| 10 c(\iEnglish Electric (1....| 38/— | 35 | 514 0 
” Tig | 59f || 79 | 70 | |iIndia 24%.........+4. 788 get $a 8 os | TH | 20 c| 17$¢|lGeneral Electric {1 |....|| 80/- | 776 |410 6 
oO 4 97 | 82 | 1008 96 F no Brac sncsssss é 98 | 311 11) 52/9 | 42/6 || 7%5| 7 $a/lJohnson & Phillips {1...|| 52/6 | 526 |514 0 
| | } | 
.. 2 | Gas and Electricity | ' 
35 ym 207 | 102 | 2O5R | 205) Australia 5% 1986 75... oe | 1 1 $50 OF se/3 | x76 |] 5 01 3 allciyce ValleyBlcire ct .|| 3776 | 376 |4 5 0 
110) 106 jj 112 | 2079 Nigeria 5% 36/3 | 29 5 b| 3 alc { London {1...||35/74xd| 35/7 |410 0 | 
2 na fp 105 | 100 || 106 | 103% |New Zealand 5% 1946 ../ 104 | 104 | 4 4 0 || S/),) 296 | 9 0) 3 2 County of London {1...\/35/74xd) 35/74 | 4 10 0 
"= 108; | 103 |! 108% | 106 |IS. Africa 5% 1945-75... :|| 106 16 613 3 6 aaaat 78 i |Edmundsons {1...-.... | te ines 
| Corporation Stocks | /1lt) 9/3 c 2% ¢ ||Gas Light & Coke {1.... } 
") a 1 106 iB: ‘ham 5% 1946-56 107 107 s‘a @ /- | 28/- 5b 2¢ a ||Lancashire Electric {1 ..|| 33/9 | 33/9xd) 4 8 9 
née | 104 | 843 |IL.C.C. 3%” mee be 92 13 5 3 || 30/- | 25/6 || 446] 2a|\North-East Electric £1. .|'29/4)xd| 29/4} | 415 0 
22 . | So Liverpool’3% 1984-64 ||| 96 9 |3 5 3 (|| 35/3 | 28/6 || 3 @| 4 b|\Northmet Power {l..... 35/- | 35/- |4 0 0 
32.9 Mt 874 96% san ‘ade °"1957-62 a 1034 1034 34 3] 39- 33/- 54d 24a |\Scottish Power {1 ...... 38/14 | 38/14 | 4 4 0 
11 134mm 104 | 97} 1048 da ty ee ae 3916 | S39 | 34) 5b] Yorkshire Blectric {1'-.. 36/9 .| 389 | 4 4 0 
70| 7 , d Aircraft 
: 85 77 Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|| 85 85 § 7 2 Motor an re 
" 7 3st 20 ar 31 |[Brazil 5% Hunding 1914.)) 46 45 | 511 lp} 19/- | 11/3 || 15 ¢€| 10 c|\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... 5 | 17/6 | 217 0 
16 15 23 9 21 ll Chile 6% (1929)........ ae 710 Onl) 22/—- | 16/- 6 ¢ T} c||B.S.A. Ord. £1......... = 21/6 7 0 0 
3 i 45¢ | 12 39 264 |\China 5% (1913) ....... 37 37 oe 11/3 | 9/- 6 >| 4 a|/Bristol Aeroplane 10/- . . so | 106 | 910 0 
14 : 80, | 834 714 ||Egypt Unified 4%...... 78 78 5 2 7} 35/7$ | 25/9 12¢¢| 12$¢ De Havilland Aircft. {1.. ae | 33/9 |7 8 O 
= 25 | 12 20 Greek 6% Stab. Loan...|} 18 17 sos 13/9 | 10/10$)| t12§¢} t10 c|\Fairey Aviation 10/-.... /6 13/6 3 8 Of 
aie 65 | 1 42 21 |\Japan 5$% 1930....... 34} 324 |16 18 3) 22/6 | 15/9 6 c| 6 c|iFord Motors {1........ 21/- | 2i- |514 0 
21 N 69 71 58 tuguese 3%......... 7 71 | 4 4 6|| 14/9 | 11/3 |] 1746) 15 a|l|/Hawker-Siddeley (5/-) ..|| 12/6 | 12- {1310 9 
=| 57% | «37 45 27 ||Spanish 4%............ 344 344 [1111 9] 73/9 | 57/6 20 ¢} 10 a/|\Leyland Motors {1 ..... 69/44 | 70/- |514 0 
9 1 = EO TE -——— 1 61/10} 50/74 || 12$0]  24a||Lucas (Joseph) (f1)..... 61/3 | 61/3 | 418 0 
Yer isi. || Last.two | | Brice, Fume | Wield, 32/44 | 26/6 || 110 @| $74 0 | Morris Motors 5/- Ord. «| 31/108) 31 oi 2 15 ot 
= ! i : ‘ P- - | 81/3 | 70/7 20 ¢} 20 c|{Rolls-Royce f1......... [3 | - 
76 Jan. 110 Sep.23]| Dividends | Name of Security | “TP | OP | OF 16/3 | 1s" | 25 c| 15 clistandard Motor S/-...:] 15/6 | Ise |4a6 9 
y High | Low |) (a) (6) (c) | oy 3 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Shipping 7 | 
"a “HW % % Railways | . 23/3 | 17/6 5 ¢| 6 c|\Furness, Withy £1...... a as : : : 
10 | 2 Nil | Nil |/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord...... | 83 8 Nil 29/3 | 20/- || 2a] Spo\|P.& 0. Def. f1........ | 276 | 
uy | 7 Nil_| Nil |\Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| 11 10} Nil 22/- | 17/- 5 ¢| 5 ¢|\Royal Mail Lines {1 ....l| 21/- | 21- | 4 14 0 
434 246 lia yo ee" ue 40 7 i N/3 8/3 Nilc 5 ¢ ee oe I- | WU- 5 18 
12 =| 8 246] 24a /\G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. ... ‘ho oe 
™ | 50 at a |L.N.E.R. 5% Pref. 1955.|| 7 764 |610 9|| 10/3 | 7/3 4c} 4 c|/Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1.|| 8 Ht | 23 929 
—— 51g | 33 2 b| 2 aljiL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. .. 4 8 5 O|] 17/7} | 13/6 2a) 4 b/AngloDutch of Java gl.) 17/3 | 176 | 617 0 
16 | ll Ipc) pe ||L.MS. Ord............. 15 1 916 9|| 33/- | 28/9 aoe) = 70) hyenas (Asean te0 6). S| ae 1s 5 8 ' 
53 26| 2 al/L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 51 49% 18 1 8i} 3/4] 2) 4 a| 6 6|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. it 2 2 2 
6 | 48 2b} 2 aliL_MS. 4% Pref......... 6 6 6 0}| 28/9 | 24/6 $a] 7 6|/Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..l/ 285 | 286 | 7 0 0 
it 29 b a |\London Transport ‘C’ ... .. “ 6 16 ‘ 2/44 | 1/9 5c] 9 —— Serdang Ri. | b} 2/3 | 
l 9 lgc| 1}¢|/Southern Def. ......... 4 ( } [ee 
65} 4 24 24 a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 6 ei 8 2 8 || 43/1k | 25/113) 20 c 5 ¢ ago Henien £2. Se ae | os Pe : " : 
ating 99 77 246} 2$a||\Southern v6 rat De atin 97 98 ess ae, sito - : ie Bor Co “1. ssl Os | 594318 1 0 ; 
Banks an iscount St | 43/10$)) 5 4) 10 6))Burmab Ou £1......... 7 
66/9 | 53/43] 10 b| 7 $a|\Alexanders £2, {1 pd. ..|| 65/- | 65/- |5 ? 9] 58/le| 38/9 || ft2pa| t2p0 [Shell Transport fl. vats £6/104 53/4 i 7 ot 
368 333 6a 6 }||Bank of Eng Stock ..|} 36 362}xd} 3 6 O|] 71/3 | 58/9 746 § a/||Trinidad Leaseholds {1.. 
P 7 6% 446) 344 /||Bank. of Australasia £5.. 7 514 0 oeceiansous o- | oe |3 93 
NIE Gh a] Pe] Ppbmecttemema ie) th | ey 12'S So saul ae | ab | 8 tla nace ond Bie | HE 22: | 
! Bank. of New n / J— wee eees /6 . 
7/3 64/10} 76! 74 Barcieye Bank ‘B’ {1...|| 70/6 | 69/- | 4 1 O|| 40/- | 32/9 24 ¢ 10 a Boots a e Drug W--- od | 4a 139 § ! 
ME wk | art | 8b) § sifGhartered of India ts) SE cot 1318 cil sae | serra | t29be tT € Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 «|| 92/6 | 91/3 | 318 Of 
7 © 6 Detect Bonk, £2 YT. : 7 9 British Oxy ‘]] 67/6 | 663 | 410 6 
| GB Ge | cit) cave lengtengana's Gifs) grr | gr | eg 10) eae | cunt) 82) Pe pea Geter Bhs | | 8 fas 
' , 6 6 @|\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid ..|) 50/- bs Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 107/6 | 1076 | 419 0 
: | om 7 7 746| Tha||Martins £20, £2) paid ..|| 7% T [415 3 |)108/9 | 71/ 35 6) 1ge [Carre ft .'') 36/3 | 363 | 510 0 
_ | ! , . be 2 c| 10 ¢|Dunlop Rubber {l...... / 6 
88/5 | 77/6 8 b| 8 a@||Midland £1, fully paid...|) 83/~ | 83 317 0 || 36/44 | 31/ 1 Oe) D 12/9 | 126 | Nil 
1% is. £3 lo Nilc| Nil c ||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- . || 12/ 2 
rm 6h} 5 5 6| 5 a/|Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid.|| 5% Si} 4 5 OF} 13/ 6/9 lEver Ready Co. §/- 28/3 | 286 |7 0 O 
-| SRR 3s | 30 8 b| 8 alIN of Ind- £25, £12) pd] 33. | 33. |6 1 0] 28/9 | 25/- | 15 @| 25 b||/Ever Ready Co. 5/-..... 24/- | 24- |710 0 
|| 3H SMS | 86 | 140) Ta lINat. Prov. £5, I pad oT ee ie oi el “eo he of blGallaner Ltd. Ord i 5] 5b | 5 0 . 
: ss a 6 ||Royal Bank of Scotland. | wy 0/- 20 5 12 
oo ve WS | as te 42 Union Discount £1 ..... 46/3 | 46/3 |4 6 6 || 22/5 | 17) Taare wy bg a 44 | 514 0 
3) oom 8 | 6 9b) 9 e//Westminster £4, {1paid. 79/- | T8- 1412 OF | 2 6| 2 a|Harrods {1 ........... 31/5 | 313 |211 0 
ee Insurance ao. | 5 b| 3 a ilmperial Chemical £1 ...|| 32/6 | 31/9xd|5 0 6 
‘| it “ 0.6 50 . apenas £2 SEY gett. a5 a5 328 . 33/08 28/- Nite| 39 ¢ [Imperial Smelting {1.... 12,6 12 6 : 12 0 
. 9} /ba 6/- Atlas ; BD vcses f i eae d : { 
3 WE 8 | 63) Jab ‘ea Gen. Bek tt: 5/- pd. .|| 77/6 | 77/6 | 410 6} 6 2 b She ppeapertel Teheeee @ «--- 92 oh 1315 0 | 
| 3 26 225 10/-a 10/-b Lon, & Lancs. £5, £2 pd. 26 26 317 0 $42 $34 10 5 ¢ |\Lever & Unilever fi Sam 26/3 25 T4xd| 318 O 
| WH ay | Re] 1222) ate Peart (C1), fully Pee cc as MY 1238 OT Set | ago || 8 @| 5 6 |lLondon Brick {1....... aye | os 13% § 
' 2 6/— 6/~ b ||Phoeni , fu aid... - 1 ; b Pesan / 
ft a ity 14 t8ihe Prudent a ase | 7 | 348 oll se | 28/6 | 18 a| 20 b HLvons J vencet ‘A’ 8/2:|| 37/6 + ae 
§ 19 Royal Exchange {1..... Re usccccewes 
Be F 7 3/3a| 3/3b Royal £1, 12/6 paid veel] 88 8 | 319 0 mS a 3 12 Metal 75} Jersseseees slo | sao | 410 0 
5 13ga| 13§0 ||Sun Life £1, fully paid..|) 6 6 serrt | iave 1a| 6. |(Pinchin Johnson Ord.10/-|| 24/- 24/- | 310 6 
Investment Trusts my | 36/2 | 18 ¢| 15 ¢|\Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 16/3 | 16/3 | 412 0 
isi 139 6 6| 4 a@|\Debenture Corp. Stock ..|) 157 157} | 6 7 0 |] 16/44 | 13/3 RH ~~ ye 58/9 | 576 15 4 0 
45 | Ht | 7 5] § allinvestment Tret. Def. Stk.) 162) | 162} | 7 7 8} 58/9 | SO | IOhD) Zhe ite and Lyle Ord. {1 ..|| 60/- | 58/9 |5 2 0 
143 | j35 3 a| 7 b|lTrustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 1 140 | 7 2 4 |, 60/3 ome | “5 a] 5 b\{Tilling, Thos. Ord. {1...]) 46/3 | 46/3 | 4 6 6 
180 150 6 bd 4 a|\U.S. Deb. Cpn. Stock... .|} 178 181 510 0} 46/6 | 39/4} | 5 ¢| 10 c|\Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 25/74 | 25/7}xd| 318 0 
Breweries, &c. ee, | asia i 10 a] 1336 Tube Investments {1 ...|| 93/ 92/6 |5 2 9 
1352/6 /104/6 15 b| +5 a/iBass Ratcliff Ord. {1.... /131/3 129/- | 3 2 Of|| 95/7% | 87/3 1146 a |/Turner & Newall £ eeef} 72/6 726 |42 9 
s2- |"4o- 1 "3 a| 'S Siicharrington Ord. A ....| 51/- | 806 |415 || 73/- | 63/9 || 118 71 5 (United Dairies £1"......|| 49/6 | 49- |5 2 0 
60/- . | 58/- | 416 6] 50/- | 41/6 5 a) (796) Uni - 27/6 | 415 0 
41/3 9 b 5 a\|\Courage Ord. {1........ 9/ , || Ta} 12$6/(United Molasses 6/8 ....|| 27/6 | 
10/3 | 60/- || 64@) 10 b|\Distillers Ord. fi....... 69/9 | 69/9 | 412 6 || 27/6 | 22/- || CET 963 | 26/3 | 411 3 
90/6 64) 10 /||Distillers Ord. £1 ; 6 0 0} 276 | 19/- 6 c| 6 c|Wall Paper Def. £1.. | we ish 6 
a 62/- ll a} 15 b/|iGuinness Ord. {1....... || 88/-xd} 86/6 12 | 4516 || 45 6| 20 a|Woolworth Ord. 5/-.... 57/6 2 
we | 849 || 15 b| 7 allind Coope &c. Ord. fi..| 71/6 -| 11/- | 514 0} 69/3 | 456 | | Sans Rae S21 
553, | Se || 13 6] 8 a|iMitchells & Butlers {1 ..// 77/6 | 76/6 | 5 0 OT oe | soe | 95 ¢| 80 ¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/~...|} 48/9 || 48/18 | & 2: o 
— We | 36/6 4 a} 11 6||/Watney Combe Def. £1..|| 54/9 | 53/9 | 5 g- | 6 || (@)3. @| (4)3. }||/Burma Corp. Rs. 9..... 6/104} tae § 
mm 457 iron, Coal and Steel | 419 0|| 50/- | 30/- || 38a] 64|\Cons. Gids, ofS. Af £1..) 48/9 | 452 | # I 
25,10 "8 | 38/9 || 7b} 4 @||Babcock & Wileox £1 .. nH wal? 89 ice Nile| Nile |(De Beers (Def.) £2}... .. mh ns 
6 4/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢|\Baldwins Ord. Gos asses i 6 6 0] 39/4} salt 1140; llje \Randfontein EB cccccces . 7 429 
/ 40/- b a ||Bolsover Colliery {1 ....|/48/1}xd) 47/6 ot 8% | 15 6| 15 a|\Rhokana Corp. {1...... it 13- |515 0 
9-10 f a} +7}|\Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 32/6 | 32/- | 318 ui 10 6| 5 a| Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 12/74 9 
if / 6 a Laird Ord. 5/~ «| 16 | 625 3) 1G | Me || 70. b| 62pa Sub Nigel 10/- ........ ma | % |9 2 
teh a| 5 b{lColvilles Ord. {1.......| 21/6 | 21/3 |710 6] 7) 7 746 Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. --|| TH | Te | 58 9 
99 ¢} 7 ¢)\Dorman L - £1. | 25/14 | Bh : é et N Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/-..|| 5y | 5¢ | Nil 
6-16 a! +2$b\iGuest Keen &c. Ord. {1.!| 23/9 / = <a Aloulag tab ae - (f) Flat yield (i) Annas per share. 
ST (a) Interim dividend. (d) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly ine. eo redemption at par ——. L (n) Yield on 1.537% basis. 
16 xdt (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (*) : + Free of Income Tax. 


(p) Yield worked on a 24 per cent. basis 
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{| 
| Unit of 





Measurement 
' 
t 


| 





} 


I 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| 815-0! 827-0) 948 -7|1006 -2/1132 -2 1495 -3) 


1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food...... || Avg. daily sal 
2. - Other merchandise .... in 1937=100 
3. ws Teta oo. 0a. cawpeene i » 
4. Registered unemployed G.B........ i Thousands 
5. ,, United Kingdom (a).......... } - 
6. _ Lomdon.......eeeesceereeeee i o 
7. ,, -E.and S&S. England (6)......... | - 
8 ,, S.W. England (c)...........-. } © 
9. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) ... | “4 
10. ” ” 
lly ” 
13. ” ” 
_ /ales » 
15. ,, Northern Ireland............. ce 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... ~~ 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : 
17. Cereals and meat...........--+-++- 1929= 100 
SS Sar i ~ 
ca.  kchacakeadbesoneo esse - 
— Re rrr es 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... pe 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour : | 
er NE Sk nis sp ehndebsebukeetee . 
Ais: seb pedensee we one Wis a i 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News..... \| Jul.1,1935= 100 || 
25. Fixed interest ,, - aS chitin I 1928=100 | 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (¢)...... Mill. £’s 


a. « ex penditure » . Mbecason i 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (f).... et 
29. ,, Bankers’ deposits (f).......... i bs 
30. ,, Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (f)..... ~ 
Cle aring Banks: (g) 

Rt kt Civ chs dnntccccoksvdcses | 
32. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ 
op BEE onc ck the keewensac dss 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... 
i ot ED cbn db-cdn censcddassad 
RP Ear 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate........ 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills....... 3° 
a OS eee i. 
40. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... i 


szssss3s3 


(a) 1937, average January to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised me 
January, 1940, includes former Southern and South Eastern divisions. 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 


Per cent 


| 


' 
| 
| 


| 


Population mid 1938, 47,485,000 ; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; 


|| 362-3) 258-5) 479-6) 487-4) 509-9 


Monthly Average 1940 











1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 | July | Aug. || Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | 





(244,000 sq. kms.) 
css tf 78 1 

| 83} «100 
ot ne 
1,212) 2,756] 1,413 





102} 105, 109) 
1,791; 1,514, 963) 


276, 2,813) 1,586) 1,881| 1,690 1,035) 
vis 306] 171) “226, 239,214) 
50, 142; 70) +496] «= 93)—«99) 


69 

165, 371 144 
280 6! 165 
7 562 304 


o oa 9) 
156) 378) 246| 253) 217, 125) 


| 
100, 70-4) 93-5) 82-4) 76-2) 93-9) 
100, 72-8) 78-6] 68-4) 76-4) 95-4) 
100) 53-4| 73-7) 58-6 63-8) 93-0) 
4 97-4! 100-0) 125-0 
100/ 67-8) 89-3 77-8, 80-3! 104-3) 


| 90-1] 92-4) 107-2) 

8} 94-5, 95-2} 96-4) 113-1) 
102-0) 64-0] 110-2) 85-6) 78-1] 68-2) 
96 -8| 113-6) 128-6) 127-6] 116-8! 122 | 


829 5) 859-3) 919 -9|1018 -9/1408 eae 


| 


/ 
62-9| 81-3} 97-2) 103-8) 102-8 110! 


55-9| 64-0) 98-4) 103-2! 107-0) 143) 158-5) 154 


| eet | 
1,738 1,791) 2,287) 2,277) 2,248 2,484 2,454 
| "241) (244 «265, ~=—-262/ 


| gos, 22a| 2zs; 208i] 120) 221) 12 
100 102 107/ 106) 101 91 84 al 


307 -4) 417 -2}/1032 -2/1313 -0|1495 -3) 





35) 28) 22) 
70 61, 41) 
60 53) 41 


112-0) 112- 


109 -8; 110 -4 
120-1) 120-7 

68-9) 67:8 
126 +5) 128-5 


135 7 136 -0: 
/ 








3095 -2)3517 -4|3970 -7, 
602-7; 602-0) 608-9! 
113-1) 111-7/ 112-5 
-7|| 156-1] 151-1) 140-1 


2,709) 2,764) 
284, 28 


235 
229 308} 281) 280 255 366; 415 430] 269, 210 194 


“$1! "844 “tou “976, “991 °944/ 932) 919 
257| 348) = 637/ 608' 659 6581 682 


5-498) 3-008 2°24 2 





| 2 a 2 2 \ 

5°26) 1-87) 0-58) 0-62; 1-18) 1-04, 1-03) 1-03 
4-47; 1-61) 0-50) 0-50) 0-87, 0-76) 0-75) 0-75) 
4 61) 3 a 35-29) 3-39) 3-76) 3°40) 3-45) 3 40) 
! | | 


(f) Average of weekly figures. 


(c) Includes Southern division befose January, 1940. c 
(e) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial 
(g) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank, 


1-03} 1-03) 1-03 





3-23) 3°24 3-20 
1 


| 


j | 
thod of counting adopted in September, 1937. d From 
(d) From September, 1939, Gimnsty 


0-75) 0-75 0-75) 












1941 
Apr. | May June | July | ag 
| | ~ 
116 113 106! 9 


112); lll) 106 1011 Se: 
411; 36 302 2771 , 
457, 420) 342) 316 
67 61 46 ig 


1 
33) 27} 20) 
ss 16 


°* gexrenccea 3° 


100-0} 100-2) 98-5 97.3 
109-7) 115-6 Ih 
100 -9 101-2 3 
135 -6| 135-41 1%} 
113 -2| 114-4 igs 


108 -4) 108-4) Imy 
121-3) 121-3) 143 
72°7| 15-4 14 
129-2) 129-8) 1394 
343 “1 460-1) 6134 












| 109-1) 119-9) 132-11 Ios 
124-4) 116 -1| 132-5) 156-7) 1604 


2,8291 2,824) 2,946) 2,991) 297 
98) 293) 311 36 
188 173) 193) 275 % 
461, 469) 482 476 4 
884, 873) 859) 853 sy 
820, 848 880 902 9% 
2 2 213/93 
1-03) 1-03} 1-03 1-03 1 
0-75, 0-75 0-75) 0-75) 0-%5 
3-24) 5-18) 3-07, 3-08 34% 


— 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


TIN prices have been weaker. Standard 
cash closed at £255 15s.-£256 a ton on 
Wednesday, compared with £256 I0s.- 
£256 15s. a week earlier. The three 
months’ price was £259 §s.-£259 10s. a 
ton, against £259 10s.-£259 15s. Rubber 
has been quoted at 133d. a Ib. for smoked 
sheet spot. The Ministry of Food’s 
census of pepper stocks in this country 
1s now complete. 

Spinners’ Cover and Contracts.—For 
many weeks business in the market has 
been held up by the uncertainty of the 
Controller’s future actions. It is now 
announced that spinners will be provided 
with cotton cover at current prices for 
twelve weeks’ production, against 
approved orders. It has also been decided 
that cotton yarn and cloth contracts over 
twelve months old shall be cancelled. An 
Order to this effect comes into operation 
on September 29th. These measures are 
intended to release raw material for 
essential purposes and to relieve the con- 
gestion of spinners’ and manufacturers’ 
order books. The Order covers all con- 
tracts for cotton yarn or cloth; whole- 
salers, makers-up and retailers may 
therefore be among those affected. No 
definite statement, however, has been 
issued on the level of raw cotton prices 
from November. Owing to increased 
costs of production, spinners are claiming 
a revision of margins, but the Controller 
has not yet replied. In the circumstances, 
a good deal of confusion still exists. 
Spinners still hesitate to accept fresh 
contracts and most of the business 
transacted has been to cover Government 
orders. 

Export Control.—A new Order, the 
Export of Goods (Control) (No. 33) Order, 
has been made by the Board of Trade, 
to come into force on October rst. It 
provides that licences will be required to 
export to all destinations certain beverages 
and preparations for use in their pro- 
duction, and of cordage, twine and cotton 
thread. The Order also extends the exist- 
ing prohibitions in regard to fruit juices, 
on aes hair and indigo ; it relaxes 
prohibitions relating to harness and 
saddlery. 
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Import Licensing.—The Open General 
Licence permitting the importation of 
natural and artificial graphite from various 
countries, including the British Empire 
and Allied possessions, was revoked from 
September 20th. Goods despatched after 
that date will require separate licences. 
Imports from Eire of infants’ wear manu- 
factured wholly or mainly of cotton, wool, 
linen, silk or artificial silk or mixtures of 
these, required separate licences from 
September 2oth. 


Upper Leather.—Applications forlicences 
for the acquisition of upper leather 
under the Control of Leather (No. 2) 
Order must be made before the end of 
this month. Licences have been granted 
to merchants and others by the Ministry 
of Supply on receipt of a certified state- 
ment of stocks, enabling purchases of 
replacements to be made. e Ministry 
states that in view of the necessity for 
getting the leather distribution scheme 
into final order, it may be necessary to 
refuse licences after September 30th. 


Food Prices—The Minister of Food 
has revised the maximum prices for 
rabbits and has prescribed maximum 
prices for hares. Wild rabbits, skinned, 
are now 9d. a Ib. on first-hand sales, 94d. 
on sale by wholesale and 1s, a lb. on sale 
by retail; tame rabbits are 7d. a Ib. 
more in each category. The maximum 
price of brown hares on first-hand sales 
is 6s. 6d. per head, by wholesale 7s.. 
and by retail 7s. 6d. Bread prices are to 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLOUR 
Week From 
From Ended Aug. 1 to 
(‘000 quarters) 





“Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
é 13, 14, 13. 
1941 1941 1940 1941 





or eelca a“ nosed Ot oy 437 [2,280 [3,122 
“ntina, ay 144 |1,681 (1, 
SUOMI . 0k watne asco ‘on wile fo, 

Danube and District}... oe | 308 


* Unobtainable. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 





NEWS 


be slightly reduced, and some fish prics 


are lowered. 
for tomatoes 


imposed early next year. 


WORLD SH 


From 
("000 quarters) 


Argentina ...... 
Atlantic America. 


Danube region .... 
S. and E. Africa ... 
Indo-China, OO, os 


* Not received. 


Maximum prices Ordes 
and cucumbers are to & 


IPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week From 
Ended | Apr. 1 to 
“Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept 
cinis t 
1941 | 1941 | 1940__ 1M 


ai, Oo 79 |5,109 | 3 
oa 1. ae | 670 
ste ove 678 | 
oe” — 880 | 
91 | 
+ Incomplete. 


Soutce : The Corn Trade News. 
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CREB step ve oa 
Raw materials... 





Cebe8 on tH 
Raw materials... 


PRICE INDEX 

(1935 = 100) ie 
| Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept 
| 18, | 19, 22 | 2 | & 
| 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 
113.5 | 113.3 | 113.1 | 113.0 Tis 


170.5 | 170.5 | 170.6 170.5 | 110 
139.0 139.0 138.9 138.8 1 


— 





Mar. | Aug. ' Sept. | Aug. | Sevt 
33, | 31, | 24 | 2 | i 
1937*, 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1 
347.9 | 92.2 | 106.0 113.2 MB 
70.2 | 1706 

207.3 | 122.9 | 165.4 1703 |} nm 


Complete index .. 175.1 | 106.4 | 132.4 1 





* Highest leve 


| reached during 1932-37 recovery: 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


PRICES 


Cereals and Meat. 93-0 


Other foods ..... | 70+4 
extiles ........ 74-2 
Minerals ....... 113-2 
Miscellaneous -| 87-0 
Complete Index.. 87-2 
1913=100 ...... 119-9, 96° 


IN UNITED KINGDOM 
reno 
| Mar. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept | Sgt 
| Sheet Be | todo | rosa) 198 
| i937e| 1939 | 1940 | 194) BE 





*Highest level reached during 1932-37 recover 
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